MISSIONARY DISTRICTS AND THEIR BISHOPS 


I. AT HOME 


ALASKA: Peter T. Rowe, D.D. 
ARIZONA: Julius W. Atwood, D.D. 
ASHEVILLE: Junius M. Horner, D.D. 
EASTERN OREGON: Robert L. Paddock, D.D. 
HONOLULU: John D. LaMothe, D.D. 
IDAHO: Frank H. Touret, D.D. 
NEVADA: George C. Hunting, D.D. 
NEW MEXICO: Frederick B. Howden, D.D. 
NORTH DAKOTA: J. Poyntz Tyler, D.D. 
NORTH TEXAS: Edward A. Temple, D.D. 
OKLAHOMA: Theodore P. Thurston, D.D. 
PANAMA: J. Craik Morris, D.D. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS: Gouverneur F. Mosher, D.D. 
PORTO RICO: Charles B. Colmore, D.D. 
SALINA: Robert H. Mize, D.D. 
SAN JOAQUIN: Louis C. Sanford, D.D. 
SOUTH DAKOTA: Hugh L. Burleson, D.D. 

Wm. P. Remington, D.D., Suffragan. 
SOUTHERN FLORIDA: Cameron Mann, D.D. 
SPOKANE: Herman Page, D.D. 
UTAH: Arthur W. Moulton, D.D. 
WESTERN NEBRASKA: George A. Beecher, D.D. 
WYOMING: Nathaniel S. Thomas, D.D. 


II. ABROAD 


ANKING: D. Trumbull Huntington, D.D. 
BRAZIL: Lucien L. Kinsolving, D.D. 
CUBA: Hiram R. Hulse, D.D. 
HANKOW: Logan H. Roots, D.D. 
HAITI: J. Craik Morris, D.D. (Bishop in charge). 
KYOTO: H. St. George Tucker, D.D. 
LIBERIA: Walter H. Overs, Ph.D. 

T. Momolu Gardiner, D.D., Suffragan. 
MEXICO: Henry D. Aves, D.D. 
SHANGHAT: Frederick R. Graves, D.D. 
TOKYO: John McKim, D.D. 
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CONCERNING WILLS 


T is earnestly requested that inquiries be made concerning Wills admitted t 

whether they contain bequests to this Society, and fiat tatorniation of Beene 

quests be communicated to the Treasurer without delay. In making bequests for 
missions it is most important to give the exact title of the Society, thus: I give, devise, 
and bequeath to The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the ) rotestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America, for the use of the Society..............0ece00e 
If it is desired that the bequest should be applied to some particular department of the 
work, there should be substituted for the words, “For the Use of the Society,” the words 
“For Domestic Missions,” or ‘For Foreign Missions,” or “For Work Among the Indians,” 
or “or Work Among Colored People,” or “For Work in Africa,” or “For Work in 
Ce act ee the Department of Religious Education,” or “For the Department of 
Social Service, 
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Che Spirit of Missions 


CHARLES E. BETTICHER, Editor 


Vou. LXXXVII April, 1922 No. 4 


THE PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 


ie number of THe Sprrit oF Missions represents the last earthly service 
of the Reverend Charles Eugene Betticher, who during the past six years 
has as its editor become affectionately known to many thousands throughout 
the Church. Just as this number was about to go to press he was 
Charles called to his reward very suddenly. He had been absent from the 
Eugene office only three days. Death was due to pneumonia. 
Betticher The grief of those at home will be shared by all the workers in 
the mission field, whom he delighted to serve and in whose name he 
often ventured to speak in these columns. He often said that he regarded this 
magazine as the chief means of sympathetic contact between the mission field 
and the home people. A decade of service as a missionary ideally fitted him 
to be the interpreter of those on the firing line. 

He was widely known also as an effective missionary speaker and his 
services as such were in constant demand. His unwillingness to refrain from 
taking advantage of every opportunity to tell the missionary story was largely 
responsible for the draining of his vitality which gave the dread disease so quick 
a victory. 

Mr. Betticher was a native of Pennsylvania and a graduate of the Phila- 
delphia Divinity School. Very early in his ministry he felt the call of the 
mission field and went to Alaska, being placed in charge at Fairbanks. Not 
content with the care of the church and hospital at that place, he organized an 
extensive magazine distribution, he made periodical visitations of the adjacent 
creeks where thousands of miners labored and he gradually built up a series 
of missions in the Tanana Valley—Nenana, Chena, the Salchachet and Tanana 
Crossing. Writing of Mr. Betticher’s work, the late Archdeacon Stuck in his 
book, The Alaskan Missions, paid this just tribute: “Of late years the Alaskan 
Mission has had no more valuable member than this slight, youthful-looking 
and delicate, but energetic and resourceful man.” 

In addition to his many missionary activities, Mr. Betticher founded and 
carried on The Alaskan Churchman, a quarterly paper the high character of 
which is disclosed by the fact that it acquired a subscription list of nearly three 
thousand. It was from a life and training of this sort that, after a year spent 
in the lecture field in the interests of the Alaskan Mission, he was called to 
the Missions House to assist the Reverend Doctor Hugh L. Burleson, now 
Bishop of South Dakota, in the management of THE Sprrit or Missions.. A 
year later he became its editor. With what care and ability he served in this 
capacity the readers of this magazine have had ample evidence. 
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The Progress of the Kingdom 


The Church Missions House family loses not only an efficient member whose 
place will be hard to fill, but a friend whose gentleness, kindliness, optimism 
and high spirit endeared him to all. To Mrs. Betticher, who herself served the 
Church in Alaska, and also in the Philippines, goes the loving sympathy of all 
who with her will treasure the memory of this courageous and faithful servant 
of the Master. 


F ten thousand starving orphan children in the Near East for whom no 

other provision is now possible this Church has been asked to assume 

charge. A great and immediate summons is thus brought to us. Through lack 

of funds the Near East Relief was forced to cut its appropriations 

Near East twenty-five per cent. This cut literally means death to thousands 

Relief upon thousands of helpless children unless other forces come to 
their rescue. Five dollars a month will maintain a child’s life. 

A well-formulated plan of codperation for the Church with the Near Eas‘ 
Relief has just been inaugurated by Bishop Gailor, after careful consideration 
between our Foreign-Born Americans Division and the officials of the Near 
East Relief. Bishop Gailor has asked a number of representative Churchmen 
to serve as a national committee. A special appeal has been made by Miss 
Lindley to the Woman’s Auxiliary Branches asking that they strive to inspire 
generous contributions. It is a grave emergency and, in spite of the many 
other demands, we feel justified in urging all to take this matter to heart. It is 
announced that checks may be sent to the Near Fast Relief treasurer, Cleveland 
H. Dodge, 151 Fifth avenue, New York, or to Lewis B. Franklin, our own 
national treasurer, 281 Fourth avenue, New York. 


ISHOP HULSE’S statesmanlike article on the situation in Cuba deserves 

universal attention. He tells us that we gave Cuba political freedom but 

that this is the smallest part of our task. We set Cuba free from a foreign 

government which was selfishly exploiting the Island. Cuba 

Church Schools is yet to be set free from false religious, social and political 

in Cuba ideals. This is a neighborly and Christian duty, resting at 

least in part on this Church. Bishop Hulse believes that the 

solution of the problem lies in the Christian education of the children, and he is 

doing his utmost to develop Church schools. Just now he is pressing the devel- 

opment of a school in the suburbs of Havana and in this effort he has been given 
the assurance that the Presiding Bishop and Council is behind him. 


HE fact that Easter is at hand reminds us of the many things to be done 
als in preparation for its observance. For one thing, it will remind the 
boys and girls of the Church that there is very little time left in which to com- 

plete the filling of their Mite Boxes. Perhaps many of the Mite 
The Lenten Boxes are already full. If you have found that the manufacturer 
Offering made these boxes too small, show that that will not stop you. 

Ask the teacher or the superintendent for another box. If 
there is none left over, use an envelope. What you put the money in is only a 
detail. The great thing is to obey your generous missionary impulse and do 
your utmost to swell the great offering which the children of the Church will 
niake this year. It is thrilling to think how this offering has grown year after 
year and to think of all the benefit and joy that it has brought to boys and girls 
all over the world. 
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A LENTEN MESSAGE 
‘ies number of THE Spirir or Misstons comes in the the middle of the 

Lenten season, when we are asking ourselves the question, what is our per- 
sonal responsibility for the extension of the Kingdom and what is the Church’s 
obligation of service to the world? 

_ We begin with personal religion. Beneath al. prob'ems of history and 
philosophy is this ultimate and vital subject of the relation of the individual 
soul to God and its redemption by Jesus Christ. That is fundamental. Do I 
know Christ? Am I at peace with God? Is there any sin that hides His Face 
from me and shadows my consciousness of His Presence and His Love? These 
questions give reality and meaning to the Lenten self-denials and the Lenten 
services. . 

But there is always the great question of the Church’s service to the world 
as a corporate institution, and that service may be described in general terms 
as the Church’s contribution to the world’s civilization. And here let us in- 
sist that the idea’s of civilization are spiritual ideals. The applications of steam 
and electricity by the discoveries and inventions of modern science are not 
civilization and do not necessarily advance civilization. Neither is the develop- 
ment of commerce and industry and the increase of wealth. These things 
may come with civilization, but they are effects and not causes. For the civi- 
lization of any people is the attainment and possession of moral qualities and the 
devotion to spiritual ideals. It means the development of honesty, straight-for- 
wardness—of the love of truth and of freedom to seek the truth—of strength 
without boasting, of public spirit, humaneness, compassion—and it was the crea- 
tion of these ideals by the effort and sacrifices of our Christian forefathers that 
made all our scientific discoveries and inventions possible. The obligation and 
endeavor of the Church is still to persuade men everywhere to accept and 
live up to these ideals. 

Therefore the Church puts before men a definite standard of faith and 
conduct, which is recited in its simplest form at every service. We call it the 
Apostles Creed. It makes the life and character of Christ the ideal of faith 
and moral action, for through Him, as the Creed states it, we know the Father 
and His forgiveness, the Son and His redeeming sacrifice, and the Holy Spirit 
and His life-giving power. 

These are the truths we live by, for that God is like Christ is the very 
essence of our belief. 

‘From these truths devout men have from time to time drawn conclu- 
sions, and made interpretations of doctrine; but after all the truths of the Creed 
are our one immutable foundation of faith. To enforce these truths and bring 
them home to men’s minds and hearts the spiritual experience of many cen- 
turies has devised and handed down to us a rich heritage of devotional helps 
and customs and ceremonies; but the one fundamental and indispensable mes- 
sage of the Church is the simple standard of faith and conduct, the criterion 
of life, which we are bidden to study, to reflect upon, and to make our very 

n. 

. As Saint Paul said, “Christ is all”, and again, “I resolved to know noth- 
ing among you save Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” Yes—that is all. Christ 
and the moral glory of His life and sacrifice—that is what the world needs 
to accept and ponder. That is what we must all endeavor to appropriate for our- 
selves and realize in our lives; and we may by God’s grace make some sure prog- 
ress in this soul-growth this Lenten season. Tuomas F, GAILor. 
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THE REVEREND CHARLES EUGENE BETTICHER 
Editor of The Spirit of Missions. 
Died March 15, 1922 


H#inute 


The President and Secretaries of the Council and the Woman’s Auxiliary have 
adopted the following minute for permanent record: 


HE death of the Reverend Charles E. Betticher has taken from us one of 
the most efficient, consecrated and beloved workers in the Missions House. 


Charles Eugene Betticher served the Alaskan Mission with heroic devotion 
for ten years. In 1916 he became the editor of The Spirit of Missions. The 
Church at large knows how splendidly he filled that position. 


Only those who were nearest to him realized that his health was breaking 
down under the burden of many responsibilities, which he accepted and dis- 


charged, heedless of his strength, with a cheerful enthusiasm that characterized 
this true child of God. 


Gentle, affectionate, industrious, efficient—abounding in faith—he radiated 
light and encouragement to all with whom he came in contact. “Right dear in 


the sight of the Lord is the death of His Saints.” “Their works do follow 
them.” 
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Thanks Be to God 


SANCTUARY 


ESUS lives! thy terrors now 
Can no longer, death, appall 
us: 
Jesus lives! by this we know 
Thou, O grave, canst not en- 
thrall us. 
Alleluia ! 


Jesus lives! henceforth is death 
But the gate of life immortal; 


This shall calm our trembling 
breath, 
When we pass its gloomy portal. 


Alleluia ! 


Jesus lives! for us He died; 
Then, alone to Jesus living, 
Pure in heart we may abide, 
Glory to our Saviour giving. 
Alleluia ! 


Jesus lives! our hearts know well 

Naught from us His love shall 
sever ; 

Life, nor death, nor powers of hell 

Tear us from His keeping ever. 

Alleluia ! 


Jesus lives! to Him the throne 
Over all the world is given: 
May we go where He has gone, 
Rest and reign with Him in 
heaven. 
Alleluia !* 
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THANKSGIVINGS 


E thank Thee— 
For the life and work of 
Thy servant, Charles Eugene Bet- 
ticher. (Pages 203 and 206.) 


For the joy and gladness which 
he brought into the lives of many 
far and near; for his trium- 
phant example of Christian opti- 
mism, and for his unceasing devo- 
tion to the extension of his Master’s 
Kingdom upon earth. 


OF MISSIONS 


PRAYERS 


LMIGHTY and = everliving 

God, we yield unto Thee most 
high praise and hearty thanks, for 
the wonderful grace and virtue de- 
clared in all Thy saints, who have 
been the choice vessels of Thy 
grace, and the lights of the world 
in their several generations; most 
humbly beseeching Thee to give us 
grace so to follow the example of 
their stedfastness in Thy faith, and 
obedience to Thy holy command- 
ments, that at. the day of the gen- 
eral Resurrection, we, wth all 
those who are of the mystical 
Body of Thy Son, may be set on 
His right hand, and hear that His 
most joyful voice: Come, ye 
blessed of My Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world. Grant 
this, O Father, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake, our only Mediator and Advo- 
cate. Amen. 
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MERCIFUL God and heay- 

enly Father, Who hast taught 
us in Thy holy Word that Thou dost 
not willingly afflict or grieve the 
children of men; look with pity, 
we beseech Thee, upon the sorrows 
of Thy servants, for whom our 
prayers are desired. In Thy wis- 
dom Thou hast seen fit to visit 
them with trouble, and to bring 
distress upon them. Remember 
them, O Lord, in mercy; sanctify 
Thy fatherly correction to them; 
endue their souls with patience 
under their affliction, and with 
resignation to Thy blessed will; 
comfort them with a sense of Thy 
goodness; lift up Thy countenance 
upon them, and give them peace; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Amen. 


* This hymn has been chosen for the ,Sanctuary because it was sung at the 
burial service for the Reverend Charles Eugene Betticher, and will thus always be 
associated with his memory in the minds of those who were privileged to know him. 


WAhich Giveth As the Wictory 
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SOME OF THE BOYS IN A CORNER OF THE COURTYARD 


TAY Ss oe 
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A CLASS ROOM IN THE SCHOOL AT MARIANAO, HAVANA 


THE CHURCH AND EDUCATION IN CUBA 
By Bishop Hulse 


N 1898 the Congress of the United 

States declared that the people of 
Cuba were and of right ought to be 
free and independent, and directed the 
President to use all the forces of the 
United States to free Cuba from its 
connection with Spain. This led to 
the Spanish-American war, in which 
the United States departed from its 
traditional policy of isolation and as- 
sumed world-wide _ responsibilities. 
This war cost directly only a few thou- 
sand lives and about $165,000,000— 
indirectly through the additional re- 
sponsibilities it thrust upon us it has 
cost us the lives of many thousands 
and many hundreds of millions in 
treasure. . 

All this to set the people of Cuba 
free and give them a chance to work 
out their own destiny. 

Free from what? Free from con- 
nection with Spain. But the trouble 
with the Spanish government was not 
that it was an alien government, im- 
posed by force from without. The real 


trouble was that it was a selfish, cruel 
and inefficient government, carried on 
in the interest of the ruling class and 
not in the public interest. The war 
freed Cuba from Spanish government, 
but it did not free Cuba from the re- 
ligious, social and political ideals which 
had made that government inefficient 
and odious. 

In an autocracy the character of the 
government will depend on the ideals 
of the autocrat. In a democracy the 
character of the government depends 
on the controlling ideals of the people, 
not simply the things they wish for and 
dream about, but the things for which 
they work. In the long run the ideals 
of a people determine its character and 
so its destiny; not its dreams, but its 
working ideals, the ambitions which 
control its free action. 

Until the Cuban people can be freed 
from these greedy and selfish ideals 
their political freedom will be of little 
advantage. As long as government is 
carried on in the same old spirit the 
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The Church and 


THE LIBRARY! 


only advantage political freedom brings 
is that the governing class is native 
rather than foreign, so that the re- 
sources of the country are not drained 
away. 

We have given Cuba political free- 
dom, but that is the smallest part of 
our task. Now we must help to set 
Cuba free from the false religious, 
social and political ideals which debase 
government; especially from _ those 
greedy and_ self-seeking ambitions 
which make every man desire to get 
something for nothing, which lead peo- 
ple to struggle for political position as 
an easy and convenient way of ex- 
ploiting their fellow citizens, which in- 
troduce the slimy trail of bribery into 
all the affairs of human life. From 
politics this spirit goes into business 
and from business into religion. The 
politician must receive a present be- 
fore he will permit you to build your 
house and the expressman a present 
before he will take your packages and 


Education in Cuba 


the priest a present before he will say 
a prayer for your soul. - 

Until in place of this ugly spirit we 
can put the spirit of service, demo-: 
cratic government will be in danger of 
breaking down. This requires educa- 
tion. It is a long, toilsome and diff- 
cult process; it means the discipline of 
the will and the training of the imagi- 
nation as well as the imparting of in- 
formation. 

The hope of Cuba is in its youth, 
especially those in the country, where 
distractions are fewer than in the 
cities. While public schools in the 
cities are fairly good as far as they 
go, they are few and far between in 
the country and are apt to be poor. In 


~ the best, city or’country, little attempt 


is made to impart ideals and develop 
character. “What am I going to do 
with my boys?” is the question asked 
again and again by country parents. 

The great contribution we can make 
to Cuba is to establish schools under 
Christian auspices where we can take 
the best youth of the country and train 
them for future usefulness in the com- 
munity, setting them free not only 
from ignorance but also from the dom- 
ination of false and greedy ideals, sub- 
stituting the Christian ideal of service 
for the pagan ideal of self interest, 
teaching that the only justification for 
power or for property is to be found 
in service. 

These youth are the future leaders 
of the Cuban people. If we can per- 
suade them to take up that leadership 
in the Christian spirit not for what they 
can get but for what they can give 
then we will complete the work we be- 
gan in 1898; we will be giving Cuba 
the interior freedom without which ex- 
terior freedom is of little value. 

We have the beginning of such a 
school for boys now in a rented house 
in Marianao, a suburb of Havana. Its 
equipment is poor and being in a rented 
building its future is more or less un- 
certain, yet we have had twenty-six 
in attendance during the year. 
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THE IMPROVISED CHAPEL 


We need $30,000 to purchase a piece 
of land large enough for the future 
development of the school where we 
can have a building to accommodate 
at least fifty boarders and as many 
more day pupils. Other Churches are 
recognizing the need and are spending 
hundreds of thousands of dollars on 
their schools. The Episcopal Church 
has certain great advantages in train- 
ing citizens of a free country and we 
ought to give the benefit of our expe- 
rience in the largest measure.* 

Michael Angelo is said to have been 
asked once what he saw in a great 
block of marble at which he was look- 
ing intently. “I see an imprisoned 
angel,” was his answer, and he went 
to work with hammer and chisel to 
dig the angel out of the block of mar- 
ble. As I look at our poor and im- 

*In response to the request of Bishop Hulse the 
Council was glad to assure him that they would 


stand behind him in his endeavor to raise the 
$30,000. He has already raised about $18,000. 
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perfect’ school with its inadequate 
equipment I look beyond it to the 
school that is hidden there. 

I see a noble group of buildings— 
chapel and school, gymnasium and dor- 
mitory; I see the boys playing in the 
campus, studying in the school, wor- 
shipping in the chapel; I see a great 
center of light and leading to which the 
brightest boys in the country look with 
hope and ambition, from which goes 
out year by year a stream of gradu- 
ates with trained minds and disciplined 
wills and Christian ambitions, filled 
with a sense of responsibility ; young 
men who bit by bit will transform the 
community as they drive out the evil 
spirit which torments us. 

I may not have the magic power of 
Angelo to rescue this imprisoned angel 
but I can see it there waiting and I see 
also the distracted and perplexed and 
leaderless community waiting, uncon- 
sciously longing for unselfish guidance. 
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ALL SAINTS’ 


SCHOOL IN FRONT OF ITS NEW BUILDING 


A TREE OF LIFE 
By Sarah W. Ashhurst 


+f OPE deferred maketh the heart 
sick, but when the desire cometh 

it is a tree of life.” 
Our desire has come, in the form of 
a fine new building for All Saints’ 
School, Guantanamo, Cuba, and _ al- 
ready it is proving a “tree of life’. 
The beginning of the new building last 
April, with the laying of the corner- 
stone in May, marked a new era in the 
history of our mission in Guantanamo. 
It showed the Cubans that we meant 
business and had justified our existence 
and had come to stay. They want 
what we have to offer, English, and 
modern methods of teaching. Before 
the building was finished we had many 
applications from parents who would 
never have thought of putting their 
daughters of high school age in our 
All Saints’ but for the new building, 
the first section of which is now com- 
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pleted, and was dedicated by Bishop 
Hulse on November 14th, 1921. 

It is really a very imposing two- 
story building, built in the approved 
style of Cuban architecture. On the 
ground floor are three good-sized 
school rooms, and an enclosed back 
porch, also used as a school room. 

Miss Cramer and the primary de- 
partment still must use the side porch 
of the church, because a large sec- 
tion of the school has not yet been 
built. 

During November our registration 
was one hundred and we have several 
applications for December. Already 
every seat is full. We have more floor 
space, but no more desks. 

You may see by the picture what a 
nice looking group of children, and 
boys and girls we have. Out of our 
one hundred scholars we have Ameri- 


A Tree 


cans, Cubans, Spaniards, Chinese, Eng- 
lish-speaking colored children from 
the various islands, and two little 
Turks from Constantinople. Truly we 
feel that “God hath made of one blood 
all nations of men” and we are try- 
ing to put into practice our duty as 
we study the Catechism day by day 
together. 

We use Christian Nurture in day 
school as well as on Sundays, so that 
every one in the school receives definite 
religious instruction. Quite a number 
of scholars have completed their “step” 
Catechism. Seven out of the fourteen 
confirmed by Bishop Hulse on Novem- 
ber thirteenth were from our day 
school. 

At one time, about four years ago, 
every member of the senior class was 
a communicant. But these girls’ are 
married or out at work now. One of 
them, Amy Burton, still is assistant to 
Miss Cramer in the primary class. 

Two of our girls, Maria and Araceli 
Collantes, are now at Saint Faith’s 
School, Saratoga Springs. Mercedes 
Cubria is now in training at the Episco- 
pal Hospital in Philadelphia, where she 
is making a fine record. Juan Rubio, 
one of our boys, is attending High 
School in Philadelphia. Is it not worth 
while? I wish you could drop in 
and see us in session. I know we 
would enjoy your visit and I think you 
would. 

We teachers live together on the 
second floor, and are so much cooler 
and more quiet than when living on 
the ground floor. The fly in the oint- 
ment is the lack of water on the sec- 
ond floor. Some nights our tank fills 
and then we are all right for the next 
day, but some nights the water runs 
for only a very short time. Then we 
have to draw from the yard, which is 
a hard pull upstairs. Oh, what a boon 
the yard is to the boys especially! 
They have never had any place but the 
street before, and what baseball games 
and boxing matches they can have now. 
You would laugh to see the little box- 
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ing ring they have rigged up, with 
stakes and string. Here, most of the 
boys fight by flinging stones, and | am 
delighted to see our boys studying out 
the rules of the game and insisting on 
fair play. 

We suffered a great loss this fall 
when Mr. Watson left us after seven 
years’ work in Guantanamo to go back 
to Mexico. Every one loved him; as 
one woman put it, “To me he is not 
a man, he is a saint.” He was rector, 
friend, father, mother, big brother, 
anything anyone needed, to all of us. 
I doubt if there was a dry eye in the 
church at his farewell service. We are 
fortunate indeed to have Mr. Lopez 
in charge for every one remembers 
him with affection who knew him when 
he began this church, fifteen years 
ago. 

What we need most now is a rector 
who will love these people as Mr. Wat- 
son did, and lead them, and sympathize, 
and help. Never were opportunities 
for work nor prospects of growth 
brighter than at this present moment, 
I think. Man’s extremity is God’s 
opportunity, and man has reached his 
extremity in Cuba now. Men are 
thankful to work for food now, or fifty 
cents a day. Unemployment is almost 
universal. People are turning to the 
Church as never before. 

When I first came back from my 
holiday I was met by this news from 
one of our members: “They have been 
trying to mash up our Church, while 
you have been gone.” 

The Sunday the bishop was here 
we had seventy at the early Commun- 
ion, sixty-five at Spanish school, one 
hundred and twenty at the English 
school at 3.15, over two hundred at 
the night service, and many who could 
not get in were turned away. Four- 
teen were confirmed and one girl and 
two babies baptized that day. Monday 
at the dedication of the new school 
the new building was packed. Is All 
Saints’ Church “mashed up” yet, or is 
it a “Tree of life” bearing good fruit? 
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THE STAFF OF THE SIAN MISSION 


Left to right: C. T. Sun, catechist, the Reverend H. J. P’u, the Reverend D. M. Koeh 


J 


S. C. Hu, teacher 


THE MISSION OF THE CHINESE CHURCH 


IN SHENSI 
By the Reverend P. Lindel Tsen 
Mr. Tsen has been the general secretary of the Board of Missions of the Church 


; Until recently, he has combined the duties 
of the secretaryship with those of rector of the important mission at Nanling, the 


in China since its organization in 1912. 


largest outstation of Wuhu. 


Mr. Tsen is now giving his entire time to directing the 


missionary work of the Church in China and in securing support for it. 


I HAD the pleasure of escorting our 
first missionaries, the Reverend H. 
J. P’u and the Reverend D. M. Koeh, 
to their missionary station in Sian 
some years ago. We entered that an- 
cient capital of China September 14th, 
1916, and received a most cordial wel- 
come both from the officials and the 
gentry. These five years have wit- 
nessed an ever growing interest in our 
work. Had it not been for this friend- 
ly attitude of the people we would not 
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be in the position we are at present. 
They exerted themselves on our be- 
half from the very first in the matter 
of securing a large compound for less 
than half its actual value. They have 
always been ready to help us in every 
way possible to them. Last year, in 
spite of famine and political disturb- 
ances, they contributed over $1000 to- 
wards a building that is now used as 
a dormitory for our school. I have 
just received a letter from the Rev- 
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ENTRANCE TO THE NEW PROPERTY 


erend Mr. P’u saying that he is hop- 
ing to raise $50,000 among the Chris- 
tians and their large circle of sympa- 
thizers. I feel that there is some good 
foundation for this hope or Mr. P’u 
would not be so outspoken. 

Our missionaries, 
young in the field, are holding strong 
social positions. The Sian Famine 
Relief Committee, composed of all the 
most important organizations of the 
city, elected Mr. P’u as its chairman. 
Our missionaries are also editing a 
weekly paper which has a large circula- 
tion. They are leaders in a “Patriotic 
Band”, the object of which is to propa- 
gate the right principle of patriotism. 
An anti-opium league is also under 
their control. They are often called 
upon to give popular lectures, to super- 
vise night-schools for adults and poor 
children, and to enter into various so- 
cial activities. Our church compound 
is a live center for all sorts of social 
enterprises having public welfare as 
their aims. 

But this is not all. 
are strong evangelists. 


Our missionaries 
They regard 


though quite | 


the Gospel of Christ as the very heart 
and soul of their entire work. They 
utilize every opportunity in educational, 
social and philanthropic work for the 
advancement of the Kingdom of God. 
They earnestly seek to win souls for 
their Master. Their church, with a 
seating capacity for three hundred peo- 
ple, is usually crowded and the con- 
gregation is growing both in number 
and in spiritual devotion. Many lay- 
men are learning to serve the good 
cause through personal sacrifices. 

I would like to quote a few facts 
from our last annual report. We have 
within the city of Sian five acres of 
land valued at $4000 and two build- 
ings valued at $12,000. There are 
sixty-nine church members, thirty boys 
in a primary school, thirty-six primary 
school girls, 120 students in the high 
school. We have two clergymen, one 
Biblewoman, one catechist, and six 
teachers. The average running ex- 
pense a year is about $5000, out of 
which the Board of Missions of the 
Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui gives 
$2000. 
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EIB OM pavel 
So-called because here the extra engine is put on to “help” the trains over the Rockies 


HOW WE BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS TO 
THE COAL CAMPS 


By Bishop Moulton 


‘67 SPRANG to the saddle and Joris 
and he” although in this case it 
was “Bulkley and me.” 

We landed in Castle Gate at about 
nine o’clock after a five hours’ ride 
in the stub. John Martin met us at 
the station, which is an old freight car. 
The real station was demolished some 
time ago by.a runaway coal train. The 
Martins gave us a good supper and 
then placed at our disposal the suite 
of the general manager, where we 
passed the night. 

The following morning—Sunday— 
we held a fine service in the big audi- 
torium where they have moving pic- 
tures and lectures and entertainments. 
There was a baptism here and mite 


boxes were distributed to everybody. 
‘Preach the Word, Parson,” they said, 
“we don’t hear the Word any too often 
down here.” So we preached the 
Word, and we sang the hymns and we 
baptized the children and we said the 
fine old prayers, and they told us it was 
good—it was good—it was good. 
After a hurried meal at the hospital 
we boarded a train that was two hours 
late and made for Helper. We caught 
the stage here and plowed through the 
mud and slush and water and ruts up 
the mountain side to Kenilworth. We 
blew a tire just outside the town but 
it required only a few minutes to fix 
it and we reached the center on time. 
They were waiting for us. It was 
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THE SUPERB PORTAL OF THE ROCKIES—CASTLE GATE 


another auditorium in which we were 
to hold our service, as the Mormons 
are the only ones who have a church 
building in these places. Once more 
we preached. Once again we bap- 
tized children. Once more we lifted 
up our hearts and once again they told 
us it was good. After the service it 
looked like a long walk back to town, 
but they came to our assistance with 
a handcar and we slid down the moun- 
tain side to Helper in this stirring way. 

At Helper they served us with a fine 
supper and then we repaired to the rail- 
road Y. M. C. A. where we held an- 
other service. More hymns, more 
prayers, more preaching and even again 
they told us that it was good. 

The next day we were due at Storrs, 
a mining camp way up at the end of a 
wonderful box canyon. It was a walk 
of six or seven miles if we walked it 
as we expected to do. We started out 
with. vestments and service books. It 
was mud, mud, mud, and snow, snow, 
snow, and water, water, water. After 
two miles of this floundering we struck 


the railroad track and a good-natured 
engineer who suggested that we pile 
into a waiting caboose and let the 
freight train carry us up the mountain. 
We piled in. In time we attained the 
summit. More slush, more mud, more 
water, but who minds that? We had 
news to bring 

This little town was full of flu. We 
called around among the people so that 
they would know we had arrived, and 
after supper, generously provided by 
good friends, we held our service in 
the school house. It was fine. We 
preached and prayed and praised, and 
for the fourth time they said that it 
was good. 

At ten o’clock, over the washed out, 
rutted, flooded roads we went down 
the mountain side in the first-aid am- 
bulance. 

Up at five-thirty the next morning 
for a five-hour ride in the stub and 
back home for a day or two. 

There is so much fun in the mis- 
sion field that we wonder, Bulkley and 
I, why everybody is not out here. : 
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THE FUNERAL PROCESSION OF PRINCE KUHIO 


THE LAST OF HIS RACE 
By Bishop La Mothe 


RINCE JONAH KUHIO KALA- 

NIANAOLE, who died on Jan- 
uary seventh after a short illness, 
was a descendant of the last independ- 
ent king of the Island of Kauai, be- 
fore that island kingdom was absorbed 
into the greater kingdom of Kame- 
hameha, the Conqueror, more than a 
century ago. He was born at Koloa 
on the Island of Kauai on March 26, 
1871. He was later created a Prince 
of the Crown by King Kalakaua. 
And since the Islands became territory 
of the United States he has been the 
Hawaiian representative in congress. 
He was educated in the schools of 
Honolulu, later he became a student 
in Saint Matthew’s Academy in Cali- 
fornia and after that went to England 
to finish his education. He was a 
member of the Hawaiian congregation 
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of Saint Andrew’s Cathedral, Hono- 
lulu. 

Although we understand he had re- 
quested a quiet funeral, it was decided 
not only to accord him a state funerai 
but to bury his remains with all the 
historic ceremony accorded to royalty 
by the Hawaiian people. There were 
two reasons for this: first as a token 
of the respect and love in which he 
was held by the Hawaiians and Haoles 
alike, for he has been a loyal and faith- 
ful leader of his people and has ably 
represented Hawaii in the Halls of 
Congress ; secondly because he was the 
last scion of the royal family and 
never again could there be a funeral of 
this kind. 

The bishop was asked to take the 
funeral service. He was glad to do 
so. It was an experience which was 


BISHOP LA MOTHE READING THE BURIAL SERVICE 


unique, from the blending of the 
beautiful and hopeful burial service of 
the Church with the almost barbaric 
customs of old Hawaii. 

On Saturday midnight Governor 
Farrington and Bishop La Mothe were 
at the Iolani Palace to receive the body 
of Prince Kuhio. It was brought from 
Kawaiahao Church, where, after the 
custom of the Hawaiians, it had lain 
in state all week. It was a strange 
and almost weird sight as the bearers 
approached amidst a great crowd of 
people—on either side of the casket 
were the bearers of brilliant lights and 
the strange looking Rahilis, which are 
symbols of royalty, very beautifully 
made of feathers. (They resemble 
enormous feather dusters more than 
anything else.) The casket was brought 
into the throne room and placed in a 
beautiful koa wood outer casket, the 
kahilis and the tabu stick, which is a 
large golden ball impaled on an ivory 
stick, set in place. The bishop offered 
a prayer and the ceremony was over. 


The watchers took their places on 
either side of the casket—constantly 
waving small hand kahilis over the 
casket. There were eight of these 
watchers under a captain, relieved 
every hour, and for eight days, while 
the body lay in state the watching and 
waving never ceased. 

At ten o’clock on Sunday morning 
the bishop and clergy with the Hawai- 
ian choir from the cathedral arrived 
in procession at the palace and took 
their places at the foot of the casket. 
It was a strange but impressive sight, 
the casket covered by yellow feather 
ahuulas or capes, the strange looking 
kahilis, the tabu stick, the purple and 
yellow decorations, the Hawaiian 
mourners, all dressed in long feather 
ahuulas—a sight never to be forgotten. 

On the arrival of the princess, the 
beautiful burial service of the Church 
was begun. The Reverend James F. 
Kieb read the opening sentences. The 
choir under the direction of Mr. R. R. 
Bode sang the psalm. Canon Ault read 
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SAINT ANDREW’S CHOIR AT THE FUNERAL OF PRINCE KUHIO 


the lesson, after which the choir sang 
Lead, Kindly Light, and the bishop 
took the rest of the service. After 
the hymn Peace, Perfect Peace, the 
casket was carried out to the waiting 
catafalque which was drawn by 150 
poolas or Hawaiian longshoremen, all 
dressed in white, with purple sashes 
around their waists. The procession 
fell into line and started on the long 
two and one-half mile walk to the 
mausoleum. The procession, which 
was nearly two miles long, was made 
up of details from every branch of 
the army, navy and marine corps, the 
different Hawaiian societies, lodges, 
organizations, etc., all the ministers of 
the city, the choir, clergy and bishop, 
the Sons and Daughters of Hawati— 
all of whom walked. Behind the cata- 
‘falque rode in automobiles the family, 
and then the governor and his family, 
General Summerall, Admiral Simpson, 
General Barette with their families and 
staffs. 

Grateful, indeed, were those who 
walked that the day was clear, though 


warm, for it took two hours to reach 
the Royal Mausoleum. As we waited 
while the heavy casket was put in 
place, it was strange to hear the wailing 
of the old professional wailers and 
chanters, who chanted in a sort of 
mournful dirge the lineage and history 
of the dead prince. The bishop read 


the committal, the choir sang Abide 
with Me—and so ended a funeral of 
Christian simplicity and almost bar- 
baric splendor such as will never be 
repeated. 


t may be that Hawaii's waving palms first sug- 
gested the “kahilis” 
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THE REVEREND C. E. MAIMANN, THE CHOIR OF SAINT.JOHN THE BAPTIST, CORONA, CALIFORNIA, 
AND THE THREE BANNERS 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL THAT WON THE THREE BANNERS 


THREE BANNERS 
By Leila M. Maimann 


Spirit oF Missions will be inter- 
ested in hearing of a mission Church 
school that won three beautiful ban- 
ners last year. 

Nestling among the beautiful foot- 
hills, in sight of three snowclad moun- 
tain ranges, lies the little town of 
Corona, Caifornia. Saint John the 
Baptist is a mission with a Church 
school of which any priest might well 
be proud. Numbering only twenty- 
five or twenty-six souls, it makes up 
in enthusiasm and devotion for what 
it lacks in numbers. 

For a number of years the bishop 
of the diocese of Los Angeles has 
given a beautiful bishop’s banner to 
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the Church school in the diocese hav- 
ing the highest average attendance 
from the month of October to May. 
This banner has not been won outside 
of the city of Los Angeles for a num- 
ber of years until last year, when the 
little mission school of Saint John the 
Baptist, Corona, won it, along with two 
banners given in the convocation. 
Corona is in the convocation of San 
Bernardino, and twice a year the con- 
vocation has a Church school rally, 
held at one of the larger churches, 
usuaily at Redlands. Last year, it was 
decided to give two banners: one the 
dean’s banner, to be given to the school 
having the highest Lenten Offering, 
per capita; and the other, to be given 


Three Banners 


THE CROSS BEFORE IT WAS DECORATED 


to the school having the best average 
attendance. 

Corona carried off all three, and 
needless to say it is at present “the 
banner Church school” in the diocese. 
The banner given by Bishop Johnson 
is a beautiful, large one, made of white 
satin and purple velvet, and was pre- 
sented at the diocesan rally, held at the 
pro-cathedral in Los Angeles, last 
May. The dean’s banner, Churchly in 
its design, was presented by Saint 
Stephen’s Church school of Beaumont. 
The other banner, which is also a 
beautiful one, was presented by Mr. 
Hanson, of Upland. 

The Lenten Offering of this little 
school seemed, indeed, wonderful, for 
there are no wealthy children con- 
nected with Saint John’s Church, so 
that their offering meant that the chil- 
dren had caught the real spirit of sacri- 
fice. On Easter afternoon a children’s 
service is held, with the choir boys 
leading the singing. A floral cross is 
then built by the members of the 
school, each one bringing a little bou- 
quet of flowers, until the large wooden 
cross, over six feet in height, is en- 


tirely covered. The mite-boxes are 
then presented. Imagine our surprise 
and delight when we found that the 
amount totaled over $76.00, or more 
than $3.00 per capita! Two of the 
boys deserve special mention for their 
offering, as these two brothers alone 
earned and saved over $25.00 during 
Lent, and put it all in their mite-boxes. 
Their father is our faithful superin- 
tendent and their maternal grandfather 
was a missionary and one of these boys, 
now a lad of fourteen, is planning to 
one day be a priest of the Church. 
These boys sold Saturday Evening 
Posts, did errands for the neighbors, 
worked on Saturdays at whatever they 
could find to do, denied themselves 
picture shows and candy, and even—as 
young lambs were offered up as a sacri- 
fice of old—sold a pet goat that a 
friend gave them, and put the money 
into their mite boxes. But when they 
saw their little school proudly carrying 
off all the honors in the convocation 
and in the diocese, they no doubt felt 
well repaid, as did their rector and 
teachers. 


THE CROSS AFTER IT WAS DECORATED 
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THE WIDELY LOVING SOCIETY ORPHANAGE, OSAKA, JAPAN 


THE WIDELY LOVING SOCIETY, 


OSAKA, 


JAPAN 


By Leila Bull 


HE Widely Loving Society cele- 

brated some time ago the thirtieth 
anniversary of its founding, and Mr. 
Kobashi, in addition to his usual report, 
told of the growth of the work from 
the beginning, illustrating his facts 
with colored charts. Mr. Kobashi’s 
eldest brother, the founder, planned a 
work of wide, practical benevo- 
lence, especially for the rescue and 
training of destitute children, in- 
tending to devote the farm and prop- 
erty inherited from his ancestors to 
this purpose, and to constitute his 
four younger brothers and_ himself 
members of the society, sharing every- 
thing with the children. He persuaded 
Miss Utako Hayashi to join as teacher, 
and found a “Jonathan to his David” 


in the third brother, Jitsunosuke. The 
second of the brothers alone was not 
in sympathy with his plan and on the 
death of the founder refused to allow 
the entailed property to be longer used 
for this purpose. The founder had 
foreseen this and had directed Miss 
Hayashi and the youthful “Jonathan” 
to remove the work to Osaka, where a 
friend had offered a house free and 
the rent of a farm on shares. Thither 
they came with a little flock of seven 
children, and nothing they could call 
their own of worldly goods except a 
few books and simple articles of cloth- 
ing. But they were rich in faith and 
hope which never failed, and constant 
in prayer and thanksgiving for the 
wonderful answers received, and rich 
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SOME OF THE ORPHANS AND THOSE WHO CARE FOR THEM 
This picture was taken some years ago 


in the disposition and ability for hard 
work. 
Comparing the conditions of those 
early days with the pretty little village 
of cottages which house the 150 chil- 
dren and caretakers, with its chapel and 
school, its office and work rooms, and 
the well-tiiled fields which surround 
it, one realizes vividly what God can 
do for such steadfast faith and works. 
Many hearts, Japanese and foreign, 
have been moved to assist those who 
worked so hard to help themselves. 
The pretty chapel near the entrance 
from the highway, as well as some of 
the farm land, are the gifts of two 
daughters of Mrs. Cochran of -Yon- 
kers, given when Miss Hayashi visited 
America several years ago to observe 
benevolent and social service work. 
Among the cottages is one built with the 
proceeds of a concert given by Japanese 
friends in New York when she visited 
that city. The school and office build- 
ing is the result of a month’s hard 


work on her part in Formosa in pre- 
paring for another concert. Each 
building has its own history, and none 
is more eloquent than that of the 
Moriyama Cottage in testifying to the 
influence of the Widely Loving Society 
in helping to awaken the materialistic 
citizens of prosperous Osaka to con- 
sider the needs of the poor and helpless 
as they are doing today. The pretty, 
convenient little Moriyama home was 
built and equipped by the editor-in- 
chief of one of Osaka’s great daily 
newspapers, in memory of his wife, an 
earnest Buddhist believer, who was 
greatly interested in the Widely Lov- 
ing Society and during her lifetime 
contributed monthly to its sustentation 
fund. 

A visitor to the plant is shown the 
carpenter shop, the farm building and 
work shed, where sometimes ropes are 
twisted, sometimes envelopes cut out 
and pasted: and in the season, the 
house full of ravenous silk worms, 
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NIGHT IN THE ORPHANAGE 
The Japanese always sleep on padded quilts on the floor 


keeping someone busy, at night as well 
as day, in supplying them with mul- 
berry leaves. In all these occupations, 
as well as those of the households, the 
children do their share under super- 
vision, in addition to their studies at 
school where they seem to keep abreast 
of the pupils in the government schools. 
They have time to play also and seem to 
be an unusually healthy, happy lot. 
They have the robust appetites of nor- 
mal children, too, notwithstanding the 
fact that prices of the necessaries of life 
have more than doubled in Japan since 
the beginning of the Great War. They 
raise all the vegetables they need. But 
the farm is too small to yield rice and 
wheat enough for more than a few 
months’ use. Therefore they must be 
bought with money, and it takes a great 
deal of it, for rice, the staple food, has 
risen in price more than other commod- 
ities. 

This expense is met in a variety of 
ways, including the income from 
the children’s occupations, monthly 
pledges from Japanese friends, scholar- 
ships from America, bonuses from the 
government, special gifts from friends 
both at home and abroad, bank inter- 


est on a small “Rainy Day Fund” and 
a few miscellaneous items. 

A recent interesting development of 
the Widely Loving Society’s work 
might be described as Christianization 
by Colonization. The orphanage au- 
thorities have secured from the Jap- 
anese government a grant of land in 
Hokkaido, the northern island in the 
group, where they have established a 
Christian village for the purpose of 
settling upon it some of their graduates 
who were trained in agriculture. Jap- 
anese agricultural communities are 
usually very sma‘l. The farmers live 
in the village and work the surround- 
ing fields, instead of living in scattered 
farm houses. 

So far the plan is working well and 
one of the first buildings erected has 
been a church. There is a Japanese 
pastor in a nearby town who comes to 
the village for Christian services. 
Bishop Tucker says that so far as he 
knows this is the first attempt of this 
kind in Japan, although in the neigh- 
borhood of Nagasaki there are, he 
thinks, several villages in which prac- 
tically all the inhabitants are Chris- 
tian. 
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THE NEW CHURCH OF SAINT MARY THE VIRGIN, SAGADA 
The old church still stands in the rear of the new—a striking contrast! 


THE NEW CHURCH OF SAINT MARY 
THE VIRGIN, AT SAGADA, P. L 


By the Reverend A. B. Parson 


AST December, in the fiesta sea- 

son of Saint Mary the Virgin, 
Bishop Mosher dedicated the great 
stone church at Sagada, Philippine 
Islands. The inspiring services came 
to a climax when the bishop at the 
steps of the altar in the great church 
began the singing of the Te Deum and 
a great congregation of Igorots and 
visitors took up the words with joy in 
their hearts and in their voices. They 
had achieved a great triumph in build- 
ing such an imposing edifice that many 
had called an impossibility. 

This daring spiritual and structural 
task was begun in 1912. To meet the 
obstacle of absence of building mate- 
rial the Mission long ago had to erect 
and operate saw-mill, planer, shingle- 
mill, lime-kiln, charcoal-pits, and quar- 
ries, and to engage in the important 
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operations of logging, carpentering, 
blacksmithing, repair work, blasting, 
excavation, stone-cutting, and ma- 
sonry. In addition Padre Juan (The 
Reverend J. A, Statinton; “Jr.); the 
missionary priest who dreamed this in- 
trepid dream, was the architect and 
supervising engineer as well as the 
designer of the beautiful cut-stone 
altar and pulpit, and the interior deco- 
rations. 

Behind the venture were more than 
ten years of planning, backed by the 
ingenuity demanded by the exigencies 
of the Sagada location five thousand 
feet in elevation, remote from con- 
veniences of city, set in the midst of 
pristine paganism along Igorot trails. 

These fiesta days were days of re- 
joicing. On November twenty-first 
the last service was held in the old 


THE CHANCEL OF THE NEW CHURCH OF SAINT MARY THE 
VIRGIN, SAGADA 


church. The culmination was reached 
on December ninth, after a procession 
of thanksgiving, in the service of 
blessing by the bishop. On the fol- 
lowing Sunday the bishop confirmed 
ninety-five, who, with others presented 
at outstations, made a total for Sagada 
of two hundred and forty-six persons. 

A traveller who has visited the 
church writes: “One stands amazed at 
this stone church, perfect in every 
architectural detail and in the quality 
of the work.” All the labor was done 
by the mission people. It is a mission 
achievement, the monument of what 
Faith backed by energy can produce. 

An interesting feature of the church 
is the method used to complete the 
floor. With such great dimensions it 
was a formidable task to provide for a 
permanent stone flooring. The avail- 
able funds for the church were ex- 
hausted and there was only a rough 
board floor, hardly in keeping with the 
rest of the church. 

It was then proposed that members 
of the Mission assume responsibility 
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for one or more stone squares. All of 
the workers provided for such part of 
the floor as they were able to buy up 
and people of the Mission from the 
young children to the adult Igorot took 
pleasure in expressing their love for 
the church in this unique method of 
providing a permanent and sightly floor 
for God’s House. 

On a hill behind the mission of Saint 
Mary the Virgin is a great Cross 
erected by the Igorots one Good Friday 
years ago. It dominates the country 
for miles around, giving promise of a 
day when the entire population, con- 
sisting of thousands who were once 
head-hunters, will be Christians. Years 
ago Padre Juan wrote: “Opportunity 
for adventure there still is at Sagada 
and indeed the great Cross on the 
mountain top is the symbol of it.” 
That spirit of adventure is proven by 
the life of the men and women who 
have made this dream come true in 
the building of this great House of 
God on the mountain tops in the Igorot 
land of northern Luzon. 


A GROWING PARISH IN THE GEM STATE 
By the Reverend Herbert H. Mitchell 


SAINT MARK’S CHURCH, MOSCOW 


OR the first time in its history 

Saint Mark’s, Moscow, became a 
self-supporting parish this year. It 
also paid more than ninety percent of 
its quota for the Nation-Wide Cam- 
paign. 

Moscow is one of the most impor- 
tant places in the panhandle of the 
Gem State of Idaho. It stands on a 
plateau of nearly four thousand feet 
altitude, ringed round by the Moscow 
mountains, only a few miles distant 
from the state line separating Idaho 
from Washington. It is the center of 
a scattered agricultural district where 
wheat is chiefly king. 

The rector of the parish is called on 
to minister to the spiritual needs of 
people many: miles away, at places as 
widely apart as Genessee, eighteen 
miles to the southwest, and Potlatch, 
thirty miles northeast. Lately a couple 
came a distance of a hundred and ten 
miles in an auto to be married. An- 
other day a man and his wife traveled 
by car sixty miles to have their baby 


christened. The rector takes services 
at Kendrick on Sunday evenings, 
traveling the twenty-six miles over bad 
roads, the last part of the journey 
being down a canyon which drops over 
a thousand feet in three miles. It is 
not far from midnight when the return 
journey ends. This trip is taken with 
the heip of the Brotherhood of Saint 
Andrew, who lend themselves and their 
cars whenever possible. When no car 
is availab'e the journey has to be made 
by train, which involves considerable 
expense in the way of meals, bed and 
a return journey next day. A Ford 
would be a great help. 

Moscow is the seat of the State 
University, which has 1,500 students, 
fifteen percent of whom are ministered 
to by the Church. The university is 
growing in size and importance—with 
the city—from year to year. This year 
we have students from places as widely 
apart as New York and the Philippine 
Islands. We hope that some day we 
shall have a hostel for our Church 
students. It would add so much to our 
influence among the student body. 

Also a Church hospital would be 
not only a great help to the Church but 
an inestimable boon to the district. 
Moscow is a county seat and draws 
people from a wide territory. While 
there are two private hospitals here 
patients are often compe led to go to 
distant cities for treatment. 

Idaho is engaging in a vast publicity 
campaign to put the wonderful scenic 
beauty of the state on the map before 
the Exposition in Portland in 1925. 
We are optimistic enough to expect 
the population of our city to grow to 
ten thousand within the next decade, 
and to feel confident that Saint Mark’s 
will have its share in all good works 
in the community. 
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OUR LETTER BOX 


Intimate and Informal Messages from the Field 


THE LONELY FARMHOUSE ON THE IDAHO PRAIRIE 


We are glad to publish this appreciative 
note from Idaho. No doubt there are 
many others living in isolated places who 
will add their word of thanks to the dear 
“ladies of the Church Periodical Club”. 


OR twenty-four years my life has 

been brightened and cheered by 
the magazines sent me by the faithful 
members of the Church Periodical 
Club. Eleven years of that time was 
spent on Camas Prairie, Idaho, on the 
banks of the Malad River. Our little 
log house stands five miles from town, 
one and a half from the nearest neigh- 
bor, and from November until May 
snow lies deep around it and the prai- 
rie winds sweep past its door. But the 
winter storms are never so wild but 
that my husband, once a student in far- 
away William and Mary College, man- 
ages to drive the five long miles to the 
post office once a week and bring home 
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the household supplies and the mail. 
What a red letter day that is! Looked 
forward to for six days. A few letters 
from dear ones far away, the home 
town paper, and a magazine, or some- 
times two, from the Church Periodical 
Club. How prized they are! What 
pleasure they bring! Stories and help- 
ful articles to help fill the long winter 
evenings. Pictures for the little ones, 
something for each member of the 
family. It seems useless to try to tell 
anyone just what these good maga- 
zines have meant to me during past 
years, and quite often a sweet, friendly 
letter comes from one of those Church 
women reaching out her hands and 
heart to me across the continent. My 
heart is full of gratitude and thankful- 
ness to those loving, thoughtful ladies 
of the Church Periodical Club. May 
they richly receive as they have so 
faithfully given! 


Our Letter Box 


The following letter dated August 18, 
1921, from the Reverend W. A. Thomas, 
our missionary at Tigara (Point Hope), 
Alaska, will serve as a guide to those ship- 
ping to that far point in the future, and as 
an explanation to those who have not heard 
from shipments made in 1920: 

LL our mission supplies, includ- 

ing boxes sent from Seattle by 
freight, reached Kotzebue so late that 
the small boats available for bringing 
them to Point Hope were frozen in 
before the same could be accomplished. 
The Point Hope native schooner could 
have brought the load up had she not 
run into foul weather on the way down 
and, leaking badly, was forced to put 
back. The goods had to be stored in 
Kotzebue for the winter, as well as 
the freight for the Noatak and Kobuk 
River points. 

A part of the goods reached us some 
three weeks ago and 1 have just fin- 
ished arranging it. The large cases 
containing clothing, hospital supplies, 
etc., had been opened in Kotzebue and 
the contents dumped upon the floor of 
the ship’s cabin, being too large to 
go into the hold of the small gas boat 
which brought us the stuff. The cap- 
tain claimed that many of the cases had 
been broached and were practically 
empty when they opened them in 
Kotzebue. There were no tags pre- 
served and the checking of the goods 
was a puzzling business. Mrs. Thomas 
and I have been over. what lists we 
have and have found many shortages, 
but in all we feel that we have come 
through rather well. We will be able 
to acknowledge the receipt of most 
of the goods, but should any shippers 
fail to hear from us they must not 
take it that their donations were lost 
but rather that they came through all 
safe and sound minus the identifica- 
tion tags. We are very grateful to 
them and extend to them the thanks of 
the native people as well as our own. 

Parcel post costs little more than 
freight and always comes through in 
good condition. Good clothing and 
woolen goods are worth safeguarding. 


On his return to Liberia after his conse- 
cration as suffragan, Bishop Gardiner wrote 
of his reception: 

ARRIVED at Monrovia on the 

eighteenth day of September and 
was received by a special committee 
appointed from ‘Trinity Memorial 
Church headed by the Reverend Doc- 
tor G. W. Gibson, the rector, and my 
cousin, the Honorable Momolu Mas- 
saquoi, with greetings and best wishes 
of the parish. A week later the clergy 
of the sub-district tendered a grand 
reception to me. The bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
with their several ministers and a Ro- 
man Catholic priest, were present. 
Many warm.expressions were made. 


Doctor Charles Dwight Reid, who joined 
the staff of Saint James’s Hospital, Anking, 
China, in the autumn of 1920, writes of his 
experience in acquiring the Chinese lan- 
guage: 

HE Language School year has at 

last closed. Mrs. Reid and I have 
enjoyed the months in Peking very 
much, and I think we have succeeded 
in assimilating as much of this queer 
language as the average student at 
least. I remember when we first ar- 
rived in Peking and went about among 
the shops with one or two of the “third 
term” students, we thought they were 
marvels at the language and must know 
all there is to be known. Alas for set- 
ting folks on pedestals! We have 
just finished that same third term, and 
I must admit there are many and many 
untouched spots. I feel about as I 
should imagine a farmer out on one of 
the vast wheat fields of North Dakota 
would feel after trying: to plow such 
a field with an old-fashioned plow and 
one horse—he might possibly scratch 
the surface of one or two furrows 
across his field in one season. How- 
ever, there’s a Chinese proverb or two 
which we have learned which apply 
pretty well. One of them is, roughly 
translated, “Our knowledge is as one 
hair in the hides of nine cows”, 
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Our Letter Box 


Miss Bedell’s letters from Alaska are al- 
ways interesting, but the following is an 
exceptionally vivid little picture of one of 
her trips from Stephen’s Village to Ram- 
part: 
eee just been to Rampart with 

one of our young women who 
wishes to be married now so she can go 
out muskrat hunting with her husband. 
It was a trip full of interesting experi- 
ences, but the trail was unbroken and 
both men and dogs were very tired at 
the end. Our first stop was at the 
cabin of an old-timer of Alaska, an old 
man living alone. He made us very 
welcome and entertained us by telling 
of his baking bread the day before. 
He put it in the oven and when nearly 
- done went to see his marten traps. In 
the morning he started his fire and 
went to his bread box for bread. 
Where was it? He had forgotten to 
take it out of the oven and found it 
black and hard. 

We camped out the second night. I 
liked this better than the cabin though 
it was about thirty degrees below zero. 
The men dug out the snow and spread 
spruce twigs thickly inside the tent 
and with a little cast iron stove we 
were very comfortable. 

As we expected to reach another 
cabin the third night we left some of 
our things on the trail—stove, etc. But 
night came on and we had to stop and 
sleep in the open. I did not know 
what this meant so said to the men, 
“You sleep and I will watch the fire.” 
This was not necessary. They built 
three walls of logs about four feet 
high, dug out the snow and spread 
spruce branches as before, then built 
a huge fire for the fourth wall. With 
lots of blankets, caribou skins, etc., 
we were really more comfortable than 
in the tent. It was a beautiful night, 
and it seemed strange to be in bed 
with the moon and stars looking down 
upon us and the tall spruce trees all 
around us. Near us was an old bear 
hole. There is a superstition here that 
if men were to crawl into one of these 


holes they, too, would sleep until 
spring. The story is told of two 
brothers who did this long ago. 

The next stop found us in Ram- 
part. We were made very welcome, 
and as the next day was Sunday and 
Alfred, our lay reader, was with us, we 
had service for the native people in 
the morning, and in the evening the 
white people and young natives met to 
sing and hear the Epiphany Story. 


Bishop McKim writes from Tokyo: 


OU will regret to learn that Miss 

Ellen McRae, who served the 
American Mission to Japan so faith- 
fully for more than twenty-five years, 
has gone to her reward. She died in 
England in her sleep early in the. 
morning of the sixth of September. 

Miss McRae’s first work for our 
mission was begun, with the assistance 
of Miss Bristowe, in Tokyo among the 
“Eta,” the former outcasts of Japan, 
more than thirty years ago, and was 
known as Saint James’s Mission. This 
work has since been absorbed by Saint: 
John’s Church, Tokyo. After that she 
was stationed at Sendai, Fukushima 
and Maebashi. . 

She retired from active service about 
five years ago, but when I met her in 
England last year she expressed a 
strong desire to come out again, in 
spite of her seventy-five years. 

No woman missionary ever won to a 
greater degree the confidence, respect 
and affection of the Japanese. She 
was a woman of high culture and re- 
finement, and had been principal of a 
Church of England high school for 
girls for a number of years before 
coming to Japan. 

She was more than generous with 
her small income, and several of our 
churches, especially the one at Sendai, 
received their first financial encourage- 
ment from Miss McRae. 

She rests from her labors, and her 
works follow her in many devoted lives 
given to God’s Service. 
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Shanghai Shanghai Shanghai 
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MARY freak RULEY MARGU ER J. SCHAAD BERTHA E. RULEY 
Tonolulu ; Anking H lul 
From Northern Indiana From Michigan From Novthistes Indiana 
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RECRUITS FOR THE FIELD 


F the nine recruits whose portraits 

_we show this month, one has gone 
to Anking, two to Honolulu, two to the 
Philippines and four to Shanghai. 


Anking: Miss Marguerite J. Schaad 
is the daughter of the Reverend J. A. 
Schaad, rector of Trinity Church, 
Bay City, Michigan. She is a grad- 
uate of Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis- 
consin, and took post-graduate work 
at Saint Mary’s, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see. Miss Schaad is proficient in 
stenography and typewriting and 
will assist in. the secretarial work 
connected with the Anking mission. 


Honolulu: ‘Two sisters have gone 
from the parish of Saint James, 


Goshen, in the diocese of Northern 


Indiana, to teach in the Priory 
School, Honolulu. The Misses Ber- 
tha Elizabeth and Mary Janet Ruley 
are both graduates of Oxford Col- 
lege, Oxford, Ohio, an institution 
which has sent many workers to the 
mission field. 


The Philippines: Miss Margaret M. 
Kilburn was born in East Orange, 
New Jersey, and has always been a 
member of Grace Parish in Orange. 
She was educated in the Orange 
High School and is a graduate of the 
Philadelphia Deaconess Training 
School. While in the Deaconess 
School she was assistant to the dea- 
coness in charge of parish work at 
Saint James’s and did valuabie work 
in the Philadelphia City Mission un- 
der Doctor Jeffreys. 

The Reverend Leo G. McAfee is a 
native of Illinois. He is a graduate 
of the University of Illinois at Ur- 
bana and of the Western Theolog- 
ical Seminary. Before he left for 
the field Mr. McAfee was ordained 
deacon by Bishop Sherwood. For a 
year previous to his ordination he 


was in charge of Saint Mary’s Mis- 
sion, Cicero, Illinois, as layreader. 


Shanghai: Miss Elizabeth C. Deahl 
was born in Alexandria, Virginia, 
where she has always been a member 
of Grace Parish. She received her 
education in Washington schools and 
has been active in the work of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society and Junior 
Auxiliary. Miss Deahl has always 
been interested in the missionary work 
of the Church and taught for a time 
in the school at Mission Home in the 
Virginia mountains. 


Miss Elizabeth H. Falck comes from 
Pennsylvania. She is a member of 
Saint John’s Church, Lancaster, and 
received her nurse’s training in the 
Lancaster General Hospital. After 
graduation she served with the Red 
Cross as an instructor in House Hy- 
giene and was in private practice at a 
Long Island summer camp. 


Miss Anna M. Groff is also a mem- 
ber of Saint John’s Parish, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, and a graduate of the 
Lancaster General Hospital, where at 
the time of her appointment to the 
mission field she was assistant oper- 
ating supervisor. Both Miss Falck and 
Miss Groff will serve as missionary 
nurses in Saint Luke’s Hospital, Shang- 
hai. 


Miss Esther L. Houghton is a native 
of Massachusetts and a member of All 
Saints’ Church, Springfield. She is a 
graduate of Mount Holyoke and has 
taken a summer course at Columbia 
University and a year at the Church 
Training and Deaconess House, Phila- 
delphia. She has taught in Saint 
Faith’s School, Saratoga Springs, New 
York, and in a school at Bayamon, 
Porto Rico. Miss Houghton will join 
the staff of Saint Mary’s Hall, Shang- 
hai. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


ORD has come from the Rever- 
end Burgess W. Gaither of Saint 
Paul’s Mission, Eagle, Alaska, that he 
has returned home from an interesting 
trip to Saint Timothy’s Mission, Tan- 
ana Crossing. Mr. Gaither reports 
that owing to the kindness of friends 
throughout the United States gen- 
erally, a very good supply of reading 
matter has been sent in to the upper 
Tanana River missions, all which has 
gone in by way of the postoffice at 
Chicken, from which point the mail 
carriers took it to the new postoffice 
of Saint Timothy’s. In the name of 
those who have benefited we beg to 
thank the many friends who have 
taken an interest in this mission. 
% 
HE REVEREND P.. LINDEL 
TSEN, secretary of the Board of 
Missions of the Chinese Church, was 
recently called to Sian by a tele- 
gram which said ‘The work is enor- 
mous.’ Come’ at once.” © Mrs (Tsen 
found that the famous Christian 
general, Feng Yu Hsiang, was in Sian 
with his army of 10,000 men, of whom 
half are baptized and earnest Chris- 
tians. On page 215 of this issue there 
is an article by Mr. Tsen on Sian. 


% 

At its recent annual meeting the 

Church Periodical Club voted to 
place a set of books in the library of 
Saint Paul’s College, Tokyo, in mem- 
ory of Miss Julia C. Emery. The 
fund will be held open until May 
fifteenth and the number of books to 
be purchased will depend on the 
amount contributed. Bookplates on 
which they may write their names will 
be furnished to those who wish to 
contribute. The secretary says that 
the bookplates already received make 
an interesting study. There is one 
signed by the Presiding Bishop and 
another by the kindergarten class in a 
Church school. Some are signed in 


Japanese characters by members of a 
Japanese mission in Seattle. One dio- 
cese has commemorated all its former 
bishops. The president of Saint Paul’s, 
Doctor Reifsnider, writes that he feels 
as if a great body of friends was 
being built up for Saint Paul’s by 
means of the library. Address the 
secretary of the Church Periodical 
Club, 2 West OE ee New York. 


E would call the attention of our 

readers to the editorial on page 
204 of this issue, stressing the im- 
mediate need for help in the “Near 
East”. One of our clergy who has 
been engaged in relief work at Erivan 
and Baku says: 

“Unless one has witnessed the hor- 
rors of a famine-stricken country, he 
cannot fully realize, even from the most 
vivid description, what such a calamity 
means to the people. The mental agony 
which is added to the physical suffering 
of a mother as she sees her children 
writhing in the terrible throes of death 
by hunger cannot be described, but 
everyone who, like myself, has looked 
upon these scenes will carry away for- 
ever this vision of utter horror indeli- 
bly imprinted upon his mind. I still 
hear mentally the sound of the hoarse 
voices of young and old clamoring for 
a crust of bread ringing in my ears, 
and see the feeble hands lifted in mute 
suffering asking for help. These sights 
haunt one’s peace of mind”. 

Bishop Gailor writes: “The condi- 
tions which have been reported by eye- 
witnesses as obtaining in the Near East, 
especially among the Armenians, are 
so tragic, so terrible, that they must 
stir the breast of every Christian man 
and woman. The picture of the awful 
sufferings of these people comes, it 
seems to me, as a direct appeal from 
Him Who said, “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it to the least of these, ye have 
done it unto Me’ ”, 
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News and Notes 


MAY people throughout the 
Church will be shocked to learn 
of the death of Mrs. W. H. Ramsaur 
of our Liberian mission. On December 
third, 1921, Mr. and Mrs. Ramsaur 
sailed for their field after a furlough 
spent in this country. Just before 
leaving they expressed their ap- 
preciation of the kind and cordial re- 
ception they had everywhere received, 
saying “It has given us a great hap- 
piness and confidence in the work we 
are sent out to do.” Mrs. Ramsaur 
was taken ill shortly after her arrival 
in Liberia and died, on January 
twenty-second, after a brief illness. 

Sarah E. Conway was born in Glou- 
cester City, New Jersey. She was edu- 
cated in Philadelphia schools, took her 
Church training at the Philadelphia 
Deaconess School and her medical 
course at Saint Timothy’s Hospital, 
Roxborough. Going to Liberia as the 
first thoroughly trained nurse on the 
staff, she began dispensary work at 
Cape Mount, which under her ‘care de- 
veloped into Saint Timothy’s Hospital. 
She married the Reverend William 
Hoke Ramsaur in 1920. 

Mrs. Ramsaur was a woman of re- 
markable courage, resourcefulness and 
devotion to her work. At her little 
dispensary she treated between six and 
seven thousand sufferers each year, be- 
sides making visits to those unable to 
come to her, often on foot where the 
trails lay through the tropical jungle. 
In the last article she wrote for THE 
Spirit or Missions (September, 


1915) she said “What a blessing it. 


would be if there were a doctor for 
these poor creatures!” Her death 
makes such a need doubly acute. 
% 

OCTOR POTT reports a higher 

enrollment in the College Depart- 
ment of Saint John’s University, 
Shanghai, than ever before. The stu- 
dent body numbers 275. The Middle 
School is crowded to its utmost ca- 
pacity with 260 students. 


O N November fifteenth a conference 

was held of clergy, catechists, Bible 
women and lay delegates from all the 
churches in the diocese of Kyoto. Its 
purpose was to commemorate the one 
hundredth anniversary and at the 
same time to consider evangelistic con- 
ditions in the diocese and ways for 
bettering them. American Churchmen 
would have been gratified could they 
have heard the appreciation expressed 
by the various speakers for the part 
which the American Church has taken 
in the development of Christianity in 
Japan. Many practical points were. 
considered. One definite thing that 
was accomplished was the organization 
of a men’s society somewhat corre- 
sponding to the Woman’s Auxiliary. 
There was a determination to push 
ahead with the work to show appre- 
ciation of what has been done for them. 
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T HE Church League Club (formerly 
known as The Churchwoman’s 
Club) has secured a club house at 9 
Park avenue, New York City. The 
house has comfortable living-rooms, a 
restaurant, and bedrooms for the use 
of its members. At the present time 
only breakfast and afternoon tea are 
served. This service will be expanded 
as soon as there is any demand for it. 
Returned missionaries and Deacon- 
esses will find that this club solves 
one of their most irritating difficulties, 
that of finding a home-like, inexpensive 
place in which to live while in New 
York. A member of the club has fur- 
nished a most attractive room for the 
use of Deaconesses and missionaries, 
and whenever an application is re- 
ceived from either the one or the other 
their application takes precedence of 
all others. The club aims to provide a 
social, comfortable place for the use of 
Churchwomen from all over the coun- 
try where the spirit of union and fel- 
lowship shall be the prevailing note. 
The project has the unqualified ap- 
proval of the bishop of the diocese. 
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News and Notes 


HE Reverend A. H. Beer, our mis- 

sionary at San Pedro de Macoris in 
the Dominican Republic, writes us that 
he has a projectoscope but very few 
pictures to show in it. There are many 
colored people in that city whose only 
recreation is of the crudest sort and 
Mr. Beer would be glad to give them 
an evening’s pleasure occasionally. 
Cards of churches, cathedrals, scenery, 
etc., would be acceptable ; also cards for 
the various Church seasons and pic- 
tures of the Church at work in other 
fields. Anything which does not ex- 
ceed five inches by five inches in size 
will fit the machine. Will any who 
have plain or colored postcards or pic- 
tures suitable for Mr. Beer’s purpose 
send them to him by parcel post? 
Those who take the trouble to do this 
will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that they have given pleasure to many 
who have few opportunities for enjoy- 
ment. Address parcels to 74 Sanchez 
street, San Pedro de Macoris. 


THE summer camp for older boys 
which is to be conducted next sum- 
mer on Long Island by the Brother- 
hood of Saint Andrew will be named 
Camp John Wood. This is partic- 
ularly appropriate in more ways than 
one. As a boy Doctor Wood spent 
many happy summers on the shores. 
of Long Island not far from the site 
of the boys’ camp which is to bear 
his name. For ten years, before he 
became secretary to the Board of Mis- 
sions, he served as general secretary to. 
the Brotherhood of Saint Andrew, 
under whose direction this and seven 
other similar camps are to be con; 
ducted in various parts of the country 
this year. The boys who attend Camp 
John Wood should find an added in- 
spiration and incentive to service in 
the effective life work of the man_ 
whose name their camp bears. For 
particulars address the National Head- 
quarters, Church House, 202 South 
19th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 


OLLOWING is a list of returned mis- 

sionaries and missionaries home on fur- 
lough. For some of these speaking engage- 
ments may be made. 

It is hoped that so far as possible, pro- 
vision will be made for the travel expenses 
of speakers. 

The secretaries of the various Depart- 
ments are always ready, so far as possible, 
to respond to requests to speak upon the 
work of the Church’s Mission. Address 
each officer personally at 281 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

Requests for the services of speakers ex- 
cept Department Secretaries should be ad- 
dressed to Speakers’ Bureau, 281° Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


ALASKA 
Miss Bessie B. Blacknall. 
The Venerable F. B. Drane. 
Miss Eleanor J. Ridgway. 
Deaconess Gertrude Sterne. 


CHINA 
Miss Margaret H. Baily. 
The Reverend F. J. M. Cotter. 
Miss Venitia Cox. 
The Reverend A. S. Cooper. 


The Reverend A. A. Gilman, D.D. 
Mrs. Gilman. 

The Reverend A. S. Kean. 

Mrs. Kean. 

Mr. H. F. MacNair. 

Mr. W. M. Porterfield. 

Deaconess K. E. Scott. 

The Reverend J. K. Shryock. 

The Reverend Montgomery H. Throop. 
The Reverend R. C. Wilson. 


JAPAN 
The Reverend Norman S. Binsted. 
The Reverend W. J. Cuthbert. 
Miss C. Gertrude Heywood. 
The Reverend John C. McKim. 
Miss M. D. Spencer. 


MOUNTAIN WORK 
Archdeacon Claiborne. 


NEGRO WORK 
Mrs. H. A. Hunt, 
Archdeacon Russell. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Deaconess Anne Hargreaves, 
Mrs. A. B. Parson. 
Mrs. H. E. Studley. 
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MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 


() "ING to the limited space avail- 
J able in the Match issue of THE 
Sprkit oF Missions oily a very few of 
the matters taken up by the Council at 
its meeting on February eighth and 
ninth were given in that number. A 
more comprehensive account follows: 

Twenty of the twenty-six elected 
members were present on both days: 
Bishops Brown, Lines, Murray, Perry, 
F. F. Reese and T. I. Reese; the Rev- 
erend Doctors Freeman, Mann, Mil- 
ton, Phillips and Stires ; Messrs. Baker, 
Baldwin, Bryan, Franklin, Mansfield, 
Pershing, Sibley and Wyckoff. Bishop 
Gailor was in the chair. 

In his opening address the chairman 
announced that a service in memory of 
Miss J. C. Emery would be held on the 
following day at the Church of the 
Incarnation, New York. The Bishop 
of Georgia and Doctor Stires repre- 
sented the Council at this service. 

Brief mention was made last month 
of the election of Mr. Lewis J. Frank- 
lin to the office of vice-president, an 
office for which provision is made in 
the canon but which had not previously 
been. filled. The duties of the vice- 
president were defined as follows: “To 
assist the president and, when dele- 
gated by him, to act in his place as 
executive head of the various depart- 
ments, to codrdinate their various pro- 
grammes, to prevent duplication, to 
preside over regular joint meetings of 
the executive secretaries of the de- 
partments, and to do such other work 
as shall be delegated to this office by 
the president.” Mr. Franklin will con- 
tinue to fill the office of treasurer. 

As also noted last month, Profes- 
sor Alexis de Boer, LL.D., appeared 
as an official representative of the 
Hungarian Reformed Church to urge 
the appointment of a committee to ne- 
gotiate a closer union between the 
Church ‘he represented and the Epis- 
copal Churches of the East and West. 


The Council sent its frateriial gteet= 
ings of the Convenitus of the Reformed 
Church of Hungary and expressed its 
thankfulness that the recent é€onéof- 
dat entered into by some of our bishops 
and certain congregations of the Hun- 
garian Reformed Church in America 
had opened the way for a closer re- 
lationship between the Churches in 
question. The question of appoint- 
ing a committee to visit Hungary was 
referred to the Department of Mis- 
sions. 

In line with the above was the re- 
port received by the Council from 
the Reverend Robert Keating Smith, 
who has been studying the religious 
conditions developing in the new re- 
public of Czechoslovakia. Mr. Smith’s 
report is of absorbing interest. The 
Czechoslovak Church has grown at the 
rate of a thousand a day since the re- 
public was established. It is recog- 
nized by the Eastern Orthodox Church 
and takes its place in Christendom as 
a duly accredited branch of the Cath- 
olic Church. Political freedom has 
brought with it the wish for religious 
freedom, but it is a return to the an- 
cient Catholic faith and practice as 
taught by the Eastern Church. 

A request from the diocese of Wash- 
ington that the Council make appeal 
for a national service of prayer on be- 
half of the Armenians, was referred to 
a committee which reported that “in 
its judgment the best method of carry- 
irg out this request is to instruct the 
Department of Publicity to inform the 
Church through the Church papers and 
in its own publications that the Presid- 
ing Bishop and Council has received 
and read with interest and smypathy 
the request, and would urge the bish- 
ops of the various dioceses to provide 
that such prayers be authorized for 
use in their dioceses.” 

A petition from the Laymen’s Serv- 
ice Association of the diocese of Wash- 
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ington with regard to the need for a 
home for aged and infirm clergy was 
received. A committee of three— 
Bishop Murray, the Reverend Doctor 
Freeman and Mr. Pershing—was ap- 
pointed to confer with the petitioners 
and report to the May meeting. 

' The committee appointed to con- 
sider the matter of voluntary organi- 
zations in the Church desiring finan- 
cial assistance from the Council 
brought in a comprehensive report. 

A report from The Church Service 
League defining the scope of the 
League in its relation to The Woman’s 
Auxiliary was received with interest. 

Considerable time was devoted to 
discussion on the report of the com- 
mittee on the revision of canons fifty- 
three and sixty. The further report of 
this committee is to be the special 
order of the day at the May meeting. 


Department of Nation-Wide Cam- 
paign: A deputation from the dio- 
ceses of Southern and Southwestern 
Virginia presented the needs of the 
Home for Homeless Boys at Coving- 
ton, Virginia. An appropriation of 
$25,000 was made for this work, with 
the understanding that this institution 
will not be included in the budget for 
1923 but will be placed on the list of 
priorities for the next triennium. — 
Bishop Reese of Georgia, Doctor 
John W. Wood and Mr. Franklin re- 
ported visits to diocesan conventions. 


Department of Religious Education: 
A resolution commending the work of 
Church Schools and Colleges to the 
Church was adopted. In presenting 
his report of the year’s work of this 
Department Doctor Gardner called at- 
tention to the fact that over five thou- 
sand children are excused from secular 
schools for week-day religious instruc- 
tion. 


Department of Missions and Church 
Extension: As noted in our last 
issue, the Minute on the death of Miss 
Julia C. Emery was adopted by a rising 
vote. 


The Council was pleased to receive 
from the diocese of West Virginia the 
assurance that from the beginning of 
this year it will assume all the re- 
sponsibility for colored work in the 
diocese. The Council immediately took 
advantage of the funds thus placed at 
its disposal by making an appropria- 
tion of $600 for Negro work in Arkan- 
sas for the year 1922. Announcement 
was also made that the Province of the 
Mid-West would relinquish the ap- 
propriation received for work among 
deaf-mutes and would in future take 
care of this work in the Province. 

The people of the Church of the 
Redeemer, Pelotas, Brazil, having pro- 
vided some $3,400 toward the erection 
of a combined parish house and rec- 
tory, the Council appropriated an ad- 
ditional $1,600 to provide for the com- 
pletion of the building. 

Bishop Hulse is very desirous of be- 
ginning a boys’ boarding school in 
Cuba. A piece of property can be ac- 
quired for $30,000. The Council as- 
sured him that they would stand be- 
hind him in his endeavor to raise this 
amount. He has already secured about 
$18,000. (See page 209 of this issue.) 

An adequate building for a Training 
School for Nurses is a pressing need 
of Saint Luke’s Hospital, Tokyo. This 
has been placed on the priority list and 
it is hoped that the necessary funds 
($43,000) will soon be secured. 

Bishop Mosher has written represent- 
ing the urgent need for work among 
the seamen whose ships call at Manila. 
An appropriation of $3,000 for the cur- 
rent year was made to provide for a 
chaplain and the establishment of a 
branch of the Seamen’s Church Insti- 
tute in Manila. 

Bishop Rowe of Alaska was the 
guest of the Council and received an 
ovation when he rose to address it. 


Department of Publicity: The re- 
port of this department for the year 
1921 showed an unexpended balance 
of $68,292.32. Bishop Perry, who had 
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been elected to fill the vacancy caused 
by the expiration of Bishop Keator’s 
term of office, has declined his election. 
THE Spirit oF Misstons has just com- 
pleted its eighty-sixth year. It has 
never missed an issue. During the past 
year the subscription list has had a 
healthful growth, with a gratifying 
proportion of renewals. The price has 
never been increased since the first 
issue and, as has been the custom for 
many years, a copy is sent free to 
every clergyman and active missionary 
in the Church. The Church at Work 
has been issued in an effort to reach all 
the people of the Church. In a recent 
editorial the editor of The Living 
Church said: “In our judgment those 
parishes that fail to distribute The 
Church at Work among their congre- 
gations are making a great mistake and 
losing a great opportunity.” Seven 
numbers of the Exchange of Methods, 
averaging 75,000 copies per issue, were 
sent to the clergy and other workers. 


Department of Christian Social Serv- 
ice: In submitting his report for the 
year 1921, Dean Lathrop said that 
among other activities the first steps 
had been taken to bring city missions 
into relation with the work of the De- 
partment. Also a study of such insti- 
tutions of the Church as hospitals and 
orphanages had been inaugurated. The 
report of the Church Mission of Help 
was also submitted. 


Department of Finance: The treas- 
urer submitted a preliminary report for 
1921, but inasmuch as the books are 
not closed until April 30, 1922, he was 
unable to present at that time a final 
report for 1921. 

Appropriations were made for the 
expenses of the various Departments 
at General Convention. 

Reports for the year 1921 were pre- 
sented by the various Departments, and 
by The Woman’s Auxiliary as a recog- 
nized auxiliary of the Council. 

The Council adjourned to meet on 
May tenth. 


the Council 


“MEETING OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF MISSIONS 


HE Department of Missions met 

on February seventh. A Memorial 
relative to the death of Miss Emery 
was adopted by a rising vote. The sec- 
retary announced the receipt of a cable 
message from Liberia telling of the 
death of Mrs. Ramsaur. (See page 
239.) 

The receipts to January twenty-third 
from the Centennial Offering were 
more than $77,000. About two-thirds 
of this amount was undesignated. The 
offering is still open and it is hoped 
that the Department will be able to 
erect all of the buildings which it has 
named as objectives of this offering. 
Full accounts of these nine objectives 
appeared in Tue Spirit oF Missions 
for January (pages 25-35 inclusive) 
and February (pages 91-97 inclusive). 

The treasurer of the American 
Church Mission in China made a final 
report on the recent famine. A total 
of over $318,000 (Mex.) was received 
and more than $289,000 expended, 
leaving a balance on hand of some 
$28,000 (Mex.). Today parts of three 
provinces are under water as the re- 
sult of torrential rains. Thousands of 
people have been drowned and hun- 
dreds of thousands have lost every- 
thing. Chinese and foreigners are tak- 
ing up once again the relief of the suf- 
fering. 

More missionaries were sent to the 
field in the Centennial year than ever 
before. At this meeting the following 
appointments were made: Dominican 
Republic, Mrs. Helen H. Elliott ; Han- 
kow, Sister Anita (Miss Anita Boone) ; 
Honolulu, the Reverend Charles Fred- 
erick Brookins; The Philippines, Miss 
Lillian M. Owen (reappointed) ; Porto 
Rico, Miss Jennie E. Harris and the 
Reverend Ernest Pugh; Shanghai, 
Miss Florence C. Hays. 

Bishops Burleson and Paddock were 
present and made addresses at the in- 
vitation of the Department. 
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FOREIGN-BORN AMERICANS DIVISION 
DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONS 


The Reverend Thomas Burgess, Secretary 


‘TIFLIS, THE CAPITAL OF THE NEW REPUBLIC OF GEORGIA 


THE WEST BRINGS GLAD TIDINGS TO 
THE EAST 


By the Reverend Louis A. Parker 


HEN I arrived in Constanti- 

nople, as one of the adminis- 
trators of the Near East Relief, I paid 
my respects to the Patriarchs of the 
Greek and Armenian Churches, pre- 
senting my letters from the Presiding 
Bishop of the American Church. I 
was received most cordially by these 
distinguished prelates, who expressed 
great admiration for the work being 
done by our Commission, and they 
were especially delighted to welcome 
a priest of the American Church in 
this work. The Greek Patriarch spoke 
of the visit of the Commission of the 
American Church in 1919 and de- 


scribed to me the service held jointly 
by himself, Bishop Anderson of Chi- 
cago, and the other members of the 
Commission at that time. The day fol- 
lowing my visit to the Patriarchs being 
Sunday, I was furnished an escort 
from the Cathedral Chapter and given 
a seat of honor in the chancel of the 
great Armenian church in Constanti- 
nople and had the pleasure of being 
present at my first Pontifical Liturgy 
with all the ancient ceremonial of the 
Armenian Church. 

Leaving Constantinople on Monday, 
after a week’s travel across the Black 
Sea, I arrived at Batoum and the fol- 
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lowing day reached Tiflis, the beauti- 
ful but hunger-suffering capital of the 
new republic of Georgia, nestling on 
the southern slopes of the Caucasus 
Mountains. It is populated with some 
hundred-odd races, totalling 327,000 
souls, chief among them being the 
Georgians of the ancient stock, Ar- 
menians, Persians and _ Russians. 
About half of the forty thousand Ar- 
menians in the down-town portions of 
the city are destitute and because of 
the racial animosity existing between 
them and the Georgians they are left 
to shift for themselves. 

Soon after my arrival in Tiflis I 
called on Bishop George, who is the 
assistant to the Catholicos of the Ar- 
menian Church and his representative 
here. The object of my visit was to 
arrange for the use of an altar in one 
of the Armenian churches for my own 
services. An altar was assigned me 
in Saint George’s Church, one of the 
best in the city, located on the main 
thoroughfare, and each Sunday morn- 
ing at ten o’clock, one hour before 
their service, I go to this church with 
my two servers and my assistant and 
celebrate the Holy Communion. 


This brings me to our Christmas 
celebration. The entertainment com- 
mittee having adopted my plan of a 
midnight celebration, I immediately set 
to work to develop a service somewhat 
in keeping with the festival ceremonial 
that should be had at Christmas time. 
My problem was a big one, however, 
with some fifteen or twenty Americans 
who did not know the service or the 
music of the Church and the only avail- 
able prayer books were some English 
ones sent up from Constantinople. 

My method of action was something 
like this. First I secured the consent 
of the rector of Saint George’s Church 
to hold the service there. Then I pro- 
ceeded to get a translation of the Ar- 
menian Liturgy in order to see just 
how much of the choral part of the 
service could be used in our service. 
An interview with the director of the 
cathedral choir revealed the fact that 
almost all the parts that are sung at a 
celebration of the Holy Communion at 
home are sung by the choir here, so I 
immediately engaged the entire choir 
of twenty-two voices. 

My next problem was how to take 
a mixed congregation of Presbyterians, 
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Congregationalists, etc., through an 
English Prayer Book and get them to 
follow intelligently the service of Holy 
Communion according to our Book of 
Common Prayer. Rubrics are good 
things, but few people read them, and 
many do not understand them after 
they are read, so I wrote some of my 
own and placed them in the books in 
such a manner that they would almost 
have to read them, and they were so 
simple one couldn’t help but follow 
them. This worked so successfully 
that after the service was over, one 
young man from the East who knows 
nothing about the Church’s liturgy but 
a great deal about New York’s subway, 
remarked, “I never once got lost, I 
stuck right to the green line.” 

The service was to start at eleven- 
thirty, and long before that hour the 
church was filled with Armenians, 
Russians and others, some standing, so 
I was told, from six o’clock in the eve- 
ning. In the center of the church were 
some chairs, placed there for the 
Americans, and the rest of the build- 
ing. was solid with a congregation 
typical of Eastern churches, restless, 


noisy and quite at home in their 
Father’s House. 

Our processional, sung by the Amer- 
icans, was Hark the Herald Angels 
Sing, and the order of the procession 
was, first, the thurifer (an Armenian 
Congregational minister, educated in 
one of the American Mission schools), 
two Armenian deacons of Saint 
George’s Church, two servers (sons of 
our director general, who is also a 
Congregational minister), and myself. 
The service was beautiful. Some ten 
Armenian priests were present in the 
chancel in their gold and silver copes. 
Two of them were from the cathedral 
staff and liked our American hymns 
so well that they asked for a copy of 
the hymnal. As I gazed over the sea 
of faces, representing many creeds and 
races, the marvelous power of the 
Incarnation was impressed upon me. 

One Armenian expressed himself 
about the service and our practical 
Christian unity in this way, “The star 
of Christ arose in the East and the 
message of glad tidings spread West- 
ward, and now the West is bringing it 
back to the East.” 


The above article is of especial interest to Church people at the 


present time for three reasons: 


(1) Our Foreign-Born Americans Division and a large number of 
our parishes are at present in cordial touch with the Armenian Church 
in America, and in many cases our parishes are ministering to Armenians 


and their children. They are, gross misconceptions to the contrary not- 
withstanding, a fine, intelligent and deeply religious people, called by an 
ethnic authority “the Anglo-Saxons of Asia Minor”; (2) The Presiding 
Bishop and Council are at the urgent request of the heads of this most 
ancient of national Churches taking definite steps to send some pro- 


fessors to Armenia or Palestine to start a theological seminary for the 
training of the future clergy of the Armenian Church; (3) This Division 
has just brought about a working agreement of cooperation with the 
Near East Relief organization, whereby the Church may have an influ- 
ence upon the policies, especially as regards a better understanding with 
the Eastern Church authorities as to the administration of relief, and 
some racial groups and refugees hitherto unavoidably untouched may 


Bishop Gailor has just appointed a repre- 


i tl eded succor. 
obtain greatly ne THOMAS BURGESS. 


sentative committee to conduct this matter. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


Department of Missions 
William C. Sturgis, Ph.D., Secretary 


HE recent transfer of the Educa- 
tional Division from the fifth floor 
of the Church Missions House to the 
first or ground floor increases very 
largely our opportunities for usefulness. 
The library is now more accessible, and 
there is more space for those desiring 
to study or write. In its new quarters 
it should grow. Few people realize 
how extensive a working-library on 
Missions needs to be in these days of in- 
creasing knowledge and closer touch. 
We ought to be enabled to add two 
hundred books every year if we are to 
keep abreast of the times and prove an 
unfailing and accurate source of infor- 
mation concerning even directly mis- 
sionary topics. Double that number 
would hardly suffice to furnish the li- 
brary with the more necessary books 
having an important, though indirect, 
bearing on the subject. Books are ex- 
pensive nowadays, and the only pur- 
chasing fund at our disposal is a small 
appropriation annually, and a_ still 
smaller sum coming from certain 
friends of the library who give a dollar 
a year each. There is no limit to the 
usefulness of a special lending-library 
such as ours, if kept up to date. 
There has recently come to my desk 
a copy of Miss Emery’s last bit of liter- 
ary work—a sketch of Bishop Gris- 
wold—entitled Alexander Viets Gris- 
wold and the Eastern Diocese. The 
pamphlet is invaluable to anyone inter- 
ested in the history of the Church in 
New England during the rather ob- 
scure period, 1760-1843. An episco- 
pate which covered thirty-four years 
of a man’s life and had jurisdiction 
over a territory now requiring the at- 
tention of eight Bishops, is abundantly 
worthy of attention. Order from 281 
Fourth avenue, New York, price 75 
cents. 


It is rather late to be noting Miss 
Emery’s greater book—A Century of 
Endeavor; but everything is worth 
while which tends to keep this impor- 
tant publication in the forefront of 
missionary literature. If prophecy be 
defined as the interpretation of history, 
a study of this history of the Board of 
Missions during the past hundred years 
may well serve as a guide to future 
plans and policies. Familiarity with 
Miss Emery’s book is essential to any 
correct understanding of American 
Church history on its active side. 

So many calls have come in’ for 
Bishop Bratton’s book on the Negro, 
that I must again take occasion to 
state that this is the book proposed for 
study next season—not this. The full 
manuscript has now been received; and 
it indicates a store of information re- 
garding the Negro in Africa, in Haiti, 
and in America from ‘the very begin- 
ning of the slave trade, such as has 
never before appeared within the cov- 
ers of one volume. I hope-to-have the 
book ready for distribution in May in 
time for the Summer Conferences. 

Steps are being taken for the codr- 
dination of all study-material intended 
for the use of adults, under the direc- 
tion of a committee selected from the 
various departments. It is hoped, in 
this way, to attain various desirable 
ends, such as a settled policy for adult 
study ; the selection and preparation, of 
material through codperation rather 
than through competition ; the expand- 
ing of that selection to embrace courses 
on the Bible and Church History,) as 
well as on Missions, Social. Service, 
and Religious Education ; and, finally, 
a programme of study,’having at Idast 
a semblance of orderly ‘progress, and 
giving a hint at least of codperation be- 
tween our educational activities. | 
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WILLIAM E. GARDNER, D.D., Executive SECRETARY 


THE EXPANSION OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 


O educational agency in the 

Church has made such startling 
progress during the last five years as 
the Summer School or Conference. 

There was a time when the word 
“conference” was more in use than 
“school” for these summer gatherings. 
The present predominating use of the 
word “school” shows what has hap- 
pened. That which was merely in- 
spirational or interesting has largely 
given way to that which is more exact 
and contains more real training for 
work. The “platform” has become a 
“class-room’”. Today “summer schools” 
far outnumber “summer conferences” 
and do a correspondingly greater task 
in education. 

Those who have real interests to be 
advanced in the Church must take note 
of the opportunities which the summer 
schools and conferences offer. 

It is not merely that great numbers 
of people attend. It is true the num- 
bers are increasing very rapidly. Last 
year, for the first time, a more or less 
exact report of the attendance at each 
of the twenty-four schools was gath- 
ered and the total amounted to about 
3900 persons. This is probably double 
the number of attendances three years 
ago. But two other still more impor- 
tant characteristics should be noted. 
These 3900 are picked persons. They 
come largely with the purpose of dis- 
tributing to others on their return the 
behefits which they receive. They are 
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the most effective workers of the 
Church. What is made clear to them 
gets into action and spreads rapidly. 

The other characteristic of these 
gatherings is the oncoming army of 
young people. The former audiences 
at a summer conference consisted 
largely of the veterans of Church 
work, “middle aged” leaders with grey 
hair and decorous behaviour. Today 
these same decorous individuals have 
their quiet afternoons disturbed by the 
boisterous bustle of younger folk, and 
their evening lecture period haunted 
with questioning fears as to whether 
Dorothy or Jane will return at a re- 
spectable hour to her nightly quarters, 
instead of indulging in a moonlight 
walk or rowing party. 

It is significant that school faculties 
are beginning to feel the problems 
created, both in curriculum, housing 
and discipline, by this influx of the 
younger element. They require a dif- 
ferent set of courses, a set programme 
of recreation, a system of surveillance 
or councillorship, different quarters, 
more food, etc. Cannot the problem 
be quickly solved by segregating the 
youngsters in a separate school? Ex- 
perience shows that the solution is not 
quite so simple as that. But the out- 
standing fact is that the youngsters are 
coming and coming fast. And the 
Church has in Her hands the greatest 
opportunity of training for the future 
which She has ever enjoyed. 


Department of Religious Education 


The spreading of the schools has 
been an interesting study. The pioneer 
ventures were along the Atlantic and 
Pacific Coasts though not necessarily 
directly on the shore. The Mid-West 
was slower in developing such centers 
and the section west of the Mississippi 
has only just begun. The location 
of schools for the coming summer is 
shown by the crosses on the accom- 
panying map. There are seven new 
schools proposed, making a total of 
twenty-nine. The spread of the schools 
corresponds very closely to the in- 
tensity and vigor of Church life in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. The prob- 
ability is that in due time almost every 
strong diocese will have its own school. 

There is great variety in the fields 
which the different schools attempt to 
cover. The larger and longer schools 
take in all phases of Church life, and 


also give opportunities for special or-° 


ganizations such as the Girls’ Friendly 
Society, or the Church Mission of 
Help to hold training courses. Some 
schools restrict themselves to the 
phases of Religious Education, and one 
to Social Service. One school makes 
a specialty of training lay-readers. It 
is encouraging to see the beginning of 
schools for Negro leaders such as was 
held in Raleigh, North Carolina, last 


summer. There is variety too in the 
auspices under which the schools 
operate. Some are diocesan, a few 


inter-diocesan, some are provincial, 
and some are independent. Among the 
most useful are those which owe their 
existence to the effort of the bishop 
to draw about him for a week of con- 
sultation and training the clergy and 
leaders of his diocese or district. 
Those who believe profoundly in the 
study of the Bible will be glad to note 
that Bible courses are popular in the 
summer schools. In fact the interest 
is so definite that in a number of places 
general lecture courses on the Bible 
have been replaced by classes on par- 
ticular portions, where closer work and 
more discussion can be had. The 


other popular courses are Child Study 
and Principles of Teaching. 

The appreciation of the Church at 
large of the significance and value of 
the summer schools is expressed in the 
very considerable number of scholar- 
ships which are contributed every sum- 
mer by vestries, parish organizations 
and sometimes dioceses. It is quite 
evident that those who are near enough 
to measure the results of such train- 
ing believe that it is money well spent 
to send parish representatives to the 
schools for study. It is to be hoped 
that such scholarships (averaging 
$25.00 to $30.00 each) will con- 
stantly increase, for their benefit is 
three-fold ; to the student, to the school, 
and not least to the constituency which 
sends the student. 

The task of keeping unity and prog- 
ress in a movement as far-reaching as 
that of these rapidly multiplying 
schools is by no means a small one. 
The history of the movement has so 
far been most encouraging. The 
schools have shown a disposition to 
enter into mutual consultation. Every 
fall a conference of official representa- 
tives is held in New York by the De- 
partment of Religious Education. Last 
fall (1921) thirteen schools were of- 
ficially represented. At this confer- 
ence the schools discuss their problems 
of programme and management. 
Findings are written out and a ma- 
jority opinion is registered upon them. 
For instance, the question was raised, 
“What should be offered in a summer 
gathering to entitle it to be ranked as 
a summer school?” The answer agreed 
upon was that to be ranked as a 
school, the courses offered must have 
as many as five (clock) hours each, 
and the purpose of them must be to 
give Church workers an opportunity 
to study or train for service in at least 
one of the three departments of Reli- 
gious Education, Missions and Church 
Extension, or Christian Social Service. 
This was considered in the nature of 
a minimum standard. There are a 
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number of larger schools which sched- 
uled not five but ten hours’ work in a 
course. The conference also discussed 
the possibility of developing special- 
ized types of study in certain schools. 
This, however, appeared to be a matter 
which only the individual schools could 
themselves determine. One school, 


Wellesley, has already determined to 
devote itself to advanced forms of 
training, and is handing over its ele- 
mentary courses to a newly formed 
sister school developed under provin- 
cial auspices. 

The following is a list of the schools 
to be held this summer: 


SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR 1922 


Province of New England 
June 26—July 6 Wellesley Conference, Wellesley, Mass. 


Miss F. S. Bumstead, 12 Berkeley St., 


Cambridge, Mass. 


June 30—July 10 Provincial Summer School, Saint Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 


Reverend Malcolm Taylor, 1 Joy St., 


Boston, Mass. 


Province of New York and New Jersey 


Provincial Summer Schools, Geneva, N. Y.; Princeton, N. J. 


Virginia Summer School of Religious Paucatinn Charlottesville, Va. 


Conneaut Lake Summer School, Exposition Park, Conneaut Lake, Pa. 


School for Colored Workers, St. Augustine’s School, Raleigh, N. C. 


Marion, Ind. 


July 3-15 
Mrs. Gerald Lewis, Beacon, N. Y. 
Province of Washington 
August 1-12 
Reverend E. R. Carter, Hampton, Va. 
July 5-15 
Reverend Edward Owen, Sharon, Pay 
July 5-15 Diocese of Bethlehem, Montrose, Pa. 
Reverend J. L. Ware, Kingston, Pa 
June 26-30 Peninsula Summer School. 
Reverend Percy L. Donaghay, Middleton, Del. 
Province of Sewanee 
August 9-22 Summer Training School for Workers, Sewanee, Tenn. 
Reverend G. L. Tucker, Houma, La. 
June 6-16 Saint Mary’s Conference and S. S. Institute, Raleigh, N. C. 
Reverend W. W. Way, Saint Mary’s School, Raleigh, N. C. 
June 6-16 y 
June 15-20 Summer Schools, Versailles, Ky.; Mammoth Cave, Ky. 
: Province of Mid-West 
June 26-31 Diocese of Northern Indiana, Lake Wawasee, Vawter Park, Ind. 
Miss A. Goldwaithe, Washington St., 
June 26—July 6 Ragine Conference, Racine, Wis. 
Miss R. Winkler, 131 1ith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
July 1-5 Summer School of Religious Education. 


June 26—July 7 
Columbus, O. 


Rev. C. T. Webb, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Gambier Conference, Gambier, O. 
Right Reverend T. Reese, D. D., 206 First National Bank Building, 


Province of Northwest 


Diocese of Minnesota, Faribault, Minn. 
Reverend Walter Keiter, 131 East 14th St., 

Clergy Conference and Summer School, Evergreen, Col. 
Reverend R. S. Chalmers, Saint Mark’s Church, Toledo, O. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 


Province of Southwest 


June 
August 
June Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 
Miss Mary Peabody, 323 East 21st St., 
June 12-16 Summer School, Oklahoma. 


June 25—July 4 


New Mexico Summer School, Las Vegas, N. M. 
Right Reverend F. B. Howden, Albuquerque, N. M. 
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Province of Pacific 


June 19-24 Oregon Summer School for Clergy and Church: Workers, Saint Helen’s 
Hall, Portland, Ore. 
August 7-13 Nevada Summer Conference, Lake Side Park, Nev. 
Right Reverend G. Hunting, 505 Ridge St., Reno, Nev. 
July 21-27 Summer Vacation Conference, Asilomar, Calif. 


Reverend Lloyd Thomas, 521 29th Sis Oakland, Calif. 
Summer School, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Reverend Wallace Pierson, 1213 4th St., San Monica, Calif. 
August Utah Summer School, Rowland Hall, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Reverend H. Henriques, 1595 9th St. E., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
June 27-July 7 Spokane Summer School, Coeur d’Alene Lake, Spokane, Wash. 

Reverend H. Oberholtzer, 601 Saint Helen’s Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 
August 20-27 Montana Summer School, Yellowstone Park, Mont. 

Right Reverend H. H. H. Fox, Billings, Mont. 


Conferences of the Missionary Education Movement 


June 23—July 3 Blue Ridge, N. C. 
Dr. W. D. Weatherford, Southern College of Y. M. C. A., Nash- 


ville, Tenn. 
July 7-17 Silver Bay, N. Y 

Dr. Gilbert Q. ‘LeSourd, 156 Fifth avenue, New York City. 
July 11-21 Asilomar, Calif. 


Miss Olive Hutchinson, 435 Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Ocean Park, Maine. 
July 19-29 Dr. Asa M. Parker, 76 South street, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Seabeck, Wash. 
Dr. John H. Matthews, 1928 44th avenue, S.W., Seattle, Wash. 
July 28—Aug. 7 Lake Geneva, Wis. 
July 26—Aug. 4 Miss Sallie A. McDermott, 19 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


EACH CROSS REPRESENTS A SUMMER SCHOOL 
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CHARLES N. LATHROP, Executive SECRETARY 


DISCUSSING THE HOUSING PROBLEM 
By Anne Vernon 


Social Service Secretary, 


DISCUSSION group of Church 
people in a little Rhode Island 
town, after reading the chapter on 
“Housing” in The Social Opportunity 
of the Churchman came immediately to 
the question “What can members of 
this group do to make better housing 
conditions in our community?” The 
question expressed a real desire to be 
of service in some practical way, and 
suggested as well a feeling of dis- 
couragement at the bigness of the 
problem. It seemed as though the 
solution could only come through the 
activity of town or federal govern- 
ment, or by the action of the com- 
munity as a whole. The little group 
seemed to be quite out of it. 

First they accepted the premise 
that as children of one Father they 
were all brothers with the privileges 
of and responsibilities for service that 
this term includes, that all must have 
an equal opportunity for the fullest 
development of which they were cap- 
able, and that a home in the truest 
and best sense of the word was one 
of the first essentials for the securing 
of this development. 

Now what does a home require for 
its material setting? Certainly the 
right kind of a house with the right 
sort of an environment. But how 
could we aid in securing this for the 
families of our community? As a 
means towards answering this ques- 
tion each member of the group was 
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asked by the leader to bring in a list 
of the essential qualifications for a 
house that was something more than 
mere shelter and protection from 
storm and cold, and that was capable 
of being made into a real home that 
would help in maintaining the soli- 
darity of the family. 

The following are the suggestions 
that came from the members of the 
group and which, while very ele- 
mentary, may be helpful to some other 
group that would like to make a small 
beginning in the work and does not 
feel equal to attacking the problem 
in its larger aspects. The order in 
which the essentials for a home are 
listed is not necessarily according to 
their value but as they were given to 
the leader. 


1. Air and sunshine for health and 
happiness. This means adequate 
ventilation andj the abolishing of 
all dark rooms. 

2. A fair supply of running water and 
decent sanitary arrangements kept 
in good repair. 

3. Sufficient room to prevent over- 
crowding and so secure the privacy 
necessary for the protection of the 
finer instincts of our boys and girls. 

4. A room which can be utilized as a 
gathering place for the various 
members of the family, where the 
elders can spend their leisure and 
the younger ones can bring their 
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friends for fun and_ recreation. 
There is hardly anything more 
essential for maintaining the in- 
tegrity of family life. 

5. Heat, the lack of which is often the 
cause, during winter months, of the 
overcrowding which is a menace to 
both the physical and moral health 
of our boys and girls. 

6. Adequate lighting; many a mother 
has broken down from eye strain, 
due to working in a poorly lighted 
room. 


After a discussion of these material 
requirements for a home, the group 
felt that as Christian workers they 
could ill afford to neglect the elements 
that minister more directly to the 
spiritual and moral nature of a family, 
and so they made a strong plea for 
harmony and beauty as expressed by 
painting, papering and _ remodeling. 
This means the education and coopera- 
tion of family and landlord. They also 
insisted on the improvement and 
beautifying of the surroundings of the 
home. ; 

But now after having evolved these 
standards there came the difficult ques- 
tion as to what steps could be taken 
toward the realization of these stand- 
ards in the practical home life of the 
community. Here they discovered 
their ignorance of the resources of 
their community and of the tools with 
which they could work. Was there a 


state building law, or had their town 
laws of its own which regulated the 
matter of dark rooms, fire hazards, 
etc.? and how far did they affect pres- 
ent or future buildings? and to whom 
could they turn for enforcement of 
said laws? 

Had they a board of health and a 
board of fire commissioners, or was the 
authority vested in some one individual 
for the control of these matters? If the 
town authorities would not act could 
they go higher and appeal to state au- 
thorities? Who were they, and where 
could they be found? 

Of course knowledge of all these 
possible resources of the community 
needed to be acquired and members 
were appointed to look them up, and 
plans were made to have those inter- 
ested and particularly informed give 
the group the benefit of their knowl- 
edge. 

After thrashing out the pros and 
cons of the housing problem from its 
many angles, the group reached the 
conclusion that each Christian citizen 
would make his or her contribution to- 
wards establishing these standards first 
in his work with individual families. 
Then as groups and organizations they 
could tackle the larger problems, one 
by one, as they arose, always working 
towards enlarging the circle of those 
interested, until each community be- 
comes a united whole in its determina- 
tion to solve its housing problem. 


I want especially to draw attention to the last paragraph of this article. I 


believe it develops exactly what we mean by Christian Social Service in the 
community. If every parish would gather about its table a group of people 
contributing in their daily work to the various needs of the community—the 
Churchman grocer and Churchman banker, etc.—if they together would get 
clearly in mind what their contribution is to the community’s life and then 
would ask themselves what effect their Christian principles should have on 


their work in the life of the community, if they then would f 

: C go forth to carr 
through the conclusions to which they come as part of their Christian peace 
sibility, I believe that their influence would permeate the entire social life 
of their community. Will some parish put this to the practical test? 


CHARLES N. LATHROP. 


THE SOCIAL IS THE SPIRITUAL 
By the Right Reverend Arthur W. Moulton, D.D. 


Bishop 


OMETHING is right. with the 
world. We need to be braver—to 
fling aside our timidity and advance 
from our pessimism. The world is un- 
easy. No one with an eye can fail to 
see it. That uneasiness bulges out all 
about us. Let us rejoice and be glad. 
It is a divine discontent. It cannot 
be ‘separated from Christianity. The 
preaching of the Gospel has brought 
the discontent. The Church is responsi- 
ble whether we like it or not for the 
tremors which run through the frame 
of the world today. The Gospel and 
they who have preached it in faithful- 
ness and passion throughout the ages 
have furnished the impulse which has 
given birth in this present generation 
to Socialism, the keener social con- 
science, a growing social consciousness 
and a real interest in social service. 
The phenomenon which faces every 
man and woman who is interested in 
human things is a phenomenon which 
the Church herself has brought about. 
It is absurd, therefore, to assume that 
the Church has nothing to say con- 
cerning its disposition. If there is a 
ghost to be laid, it is the Church who 
can lay it. It is equally absurd to 
think the Church can have no influence 
upon the social future. The Church 
which is the cause can be the effect. 
That is the Kingdom of God, is it not? 
The Gospel which has raised the un- 
easiness can settle it. God is in this 
thing—the life of Christ is at the cen- 
ter. We shall all do well to remember 
that that which does not bear the in- 
spiration of Jesus can never for long 
hold its head above water; that which 
does.can never fail of accomplishment. 
The social conscience is the Christian 
conscience. The social consciousness 
is the product of the Gospel. The 
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works of social service never persevere 
apart from Jesus Christ. 

It is evident that the desirable thing. 
is a constructive spiritual force which 
shall seize the leadership and keep it. 
In these nervous and restless days a 
calm, controlling, upbuilding force is 
needed. That force cannot well be 
less than a spiritual force. The police 
force does not fit in here and all the 
appeals that are made to the police 
and militia might as well never be 
uttered. In the industrial phase of 
social uneasiness the strike is encoun- 
tered more frequently today than ever. 
No doubt the militia can police a riot, 
but the militia is powerless to prevent 
a strike or to bring one to an end. It 
is a negative dose. It is not construc- 
tive. The soldiery stand pat. The 
police take in hand the statu quo—and 
leave it the statu quo. What branch 
of trade is ever deterred from declar- 
ing a strike by the thought of the as- 
sembling of the state troops? It is 
some other voice than that of the Chief 
of Police, which is required to still the 
storm. The social tempests are spirit- 
ual. Human lives and human souls are 
at stake. A constructive spiritual force 
is the only thing that works here. We 
are obliged to make use of the word 
force. That is the correct word. 
Spirituality is ultimately irresistible 
and invincible. It is force in every 
sense of the word, except the brute 
sense. 

The truth is that Society is a spirit- 
ual fact. You may apply brute force 
to your heart’s content and the only 
result you can possibly get will be a 
corpse. You might as well set a fox 
to counting out your chickens. They 
do not go together. They are dis- 
parates. In the midst of a seething 


The Social is 


whirl, when ideas are at work, when 
minds and hearts and souls are in con- 
flict, the man with a club is a misfit. 
There is nothing he can hit, nothing he 
can subdue. When ideas are strug- 
gling there must enter a Master Idea. 
When minds are at odds, then is the 
place for a Master Mind. When 
spiritual conceptions are contending, 


the Spiritual 


the situation calls for the supreme 
spiritual conception. This is a human 
world in which we-live. Every side of 
the problem which is growing more 
and more complex is human: and being 
human it is spiritual, That the solvent 
of the problem can be anything else 
than spiritual is a contradiction in 
terms. 


FOOD DRAFTS FOR RUSSIAN CLERGY AND 
THEIR FAMILIES 


T is with very deep appreciation that 

the following amounts of money 
are acknowledged in response to the 
appeal for the families of the Russian 
clergy. The money has been sent in 
food drafts to the Patriarch, Bishop 
Tikhon, at Moscow. The donors can 
feel very real satisfaction in the thought 
that the money they have given has 
in some cases saved children from 
actual starvation. One hopes there 
may be others who will desire to con- 
tribute money for this cause. 


Miss Elizabeth C. Parsons......... $10.00 
Mins Preston s Cocks: trie cere ote 20.00 
Miss Gulielma Serpell ..........:.. 10.00 
Missmiiartiietete) Dolet ests. o.1 seer 10.00 
Revebarrert lee bu lememan: wean. aoe 10.00 
Mr. Thomas W. Blackstone......... 10.00 
Miss bannienideeo ny atieen peer ee tart 10.00 
Miss Juliet Marshall Smith........ 10.00 
IME Seaiite ack SOULCe core ea checcion aetna 10.00 
Mrs. A. P. Gaillard, Miss M. A. 
Gaillard: (ae VE Se Ses ee ee 7.00 
IMG ISS NSN Gon gc nnn saa Scr hab oe 5.00 
Mrs. Philander R.-Jennings........ 10.00 
Miss Anna J. Vandervoort.......... 100.00 
Miss* Carolyne Wie Browne. <a eer 10.00 
Miss Marie Hepburn Benton....... 10.00 
NTIONYVINOUS= a sede eee thas ota ae ee 2.00 
Rev. William Hamilton Nes and wife 30.00 
Revis! Manni noe wa tillonee ma aay 30.00 
Mirss) Ee sElobart Keeler. sa-cee 25.00 
Res Neves) oe Ohnston 1) arenes 2.00 
A member of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Richmond, tava see kee 100.00 
Revs scic hw hes bane eee eee oe 10.00 
MissmiManyva Hea Oodenienes se eee 10.00 
MesaeDaniel Kendionseee tian eet 20.00 
Miss Frances Edge Mcllvaine....... 10.00 
Miss Mary Drummond............. 10.00 
Revs Henry “W. Nelsonteeasnes. 20.00 


One-half Sunday Communion Alms, 


St. Paul’s Church, Winston-Salem, 
N 


Ne Gre GARY Oe AOR Bo er eS BSH c 48.83 
Trinity Parish, Torrington, Conn... 112.60 
Reyes wValitam™ Gletin™ se. ners 100.00 
Mics Anna A. Broadfield, Mrs. Rey- 

nolds, and teachers Castelar School, 

Omaha. Neb jo. asa eee 10.00 
Mra G@. Hie Walworthan aes ceriaeeeen 10.00 
Misses HdiianGa\Vialwouthanmee seer 10.00 
Miss Mabel Walworth... ose 10 00 
Miss Vk Ma Bontiorsn a. seamen eee 10.00 
Mrs. William P. Anderson......... 50.00 
Masse ViaverNgesiiatetne eae tenner 10 00 
MciLB.Robinsom-a.6. wean cece 10.00 

-Children St. Peter’s Church School, __ 

Spokane, Washington............ 20.00 
Base IDE (Ce IMI Coscrtilics soon ckuoce- 50.00 
IN) ee vic Clelland aan 10.00 
Sipbatiss anisheenisaltae©al eee 30.00 
St. Paul’s Bible School, Visalia, Cal. 8.65 
Anonymouste ests. Ee ae eee 1.00 
Missa Caroline wilcestonmen rari 2.50 
Mrs. Robert Ives Gammell......... 100.00 
FNHOMYINOUIS® Ae eee Sete ate 1.00 
Missi annie aise syeie eee ee 5.00 
Christ. Episcopal Church, Spotsyl- 

Walia Oy Ae. Vice, sey aerate 1.00 
Misa Se Natdaini | enn ineir eee 10 00 
Miss Annie W. Colhoun............ 10.00 
ATIONYIMOUS= An Se ee ee ee 2.00 
Miss Sarah. Hi. McCreery.....0::.:. 2.00 
MisspEdithvA] samisonnsias sae ee 10.00 
Mrs Butler po seas eek eee eee 1.00 
MisPicipontan loro an ceme reer 25.00 
Misseivenanlin Gibbsee see ee ee 10.00 
Misia Via Dae eitad [ond ee 10 00 
ReysFrank Ts Malletts: james, 10.00 
Mass sssaralialNsiclaillett ame 1a eee 10.00 
IMiSSmlcaleln @a\ iy eneennay ee nee 5.00 
Mins: pele bee Nititteta seen ene 10.00 
St. John’s Sunday School, Provi- 

dence: AR tal « bechene nae ee 28.53 

$1,265.11 


The list given above includes gifts 


received up to and including March 
sixth, 
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GROWTH IN NATION-WIDE CAMPAIGN IDEALS 


UNIDY EDUCATION, 


T its recent convention a diocese 

which had formerly attempted only 
one-fourth of its Nation-Wide Cam- 
paign quota passed a resolution pledg- 
ing hearty cooperation in undertaking 
the whole. In addition to this it adopt- 
ed an adequate diocesan programme, 
the total being over $52,000, as against 
$8,000 last year. 

In another diocese the diocesan pro- 
gramme was increased by more than 
four thousand dollars, and 2 roll call 
of parishes gave excellent hope of the 
total national and general missionary 
objectives being realized. 

In another diocese where the Na- 
tion-Wide programme had suffered a 
severe set-back in 1921 the convention 
rallied to the challenge of the seeming- 
ly impossible and adopted an enlarged 
diocesan programme and started out on 
a vigorous campaign for both. 

A missionary district, which had 
hitherto attempted no corporate fund 
for diocesan missions beyond contribu- 
tions to the Bishop’s purse, expressed 
its growing diocesan consciousness by 
adopting a missionary programme of 
its own. 

The above observations refer to Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Arkansas, Louisiana 
and New Mexico. Their action gains 
its full significance only to one who sat 
in their councils and observed the high 
level upon which the discussions were 
carried on. In few instances was the 
question of “askings” raised. The 
chief concern seemed to be to express 


STEWARDSHIP ; 


the unity of the Church in her great 
missionary endeavors. 

Many impressions as to the progress 
of the Church’s great undertaking 
grow out of these contacts with the 
field. Among them is the settled con- 
viction that this great section of the 
Church at least has no longer any ti- 
midity about facing big tasks. The 
very magnitude of their own problems 
has accustomed these dioceses to think 
in big terms, and the big vision of the 
Church and her world-wide needs 
which has come through the Nation- 
Wide Campaign has ceased to startle 
or dismay. At the same time the Cam- 
paign has shown that the way to get 
things done at home is to link them 
up and make them one with the 
Church’s farthest missionary efforts. 
The power aroused through unity 
pulses back more strongly into the 
home field. 

The problem of the adequate sup- 
port of the Church both local and gen- 
eral is recognized as an educational 
problem. It was said to me a number 
of times, variously expressed, that “our 
educational methods and emphases 
have hitherto failed to impress our 
people”. Coming from the field, this 
means that the educational emphasis 
of the Nation-Wide Campaign has 
turned the attention of the Church’s 
leaders to the fundamental necessity 
of missionary education. 

The Campaign is thus settling down 
upon an educational basis in the field. 
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The real spirit of the Campaign is be- 
ing interpreted, not as a drive tor a 
great sum of money but as a movement 
to furnish our people with a supply of 
great missionary motives through edu- 
cation; which are two very different 
things. A sum of money is soon spent; 
but missionary motives furnish an en- 
dowment which makes the Church 
rich indeed. This is the endowment 
the Nation-Wide Campaign seeks to 
develop in the Church. 

A most interesting experiment in 
college work is being made in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, under the Reverend L. W. 
McMillan. Through the efforts of 
Bishop Shayler a parish church adjoin- 
ing the state university grounds has 
been turned into a distinctive college 
church. It is called “The University 
Church”. The rector gives most of his 
time to work among the Church stu- 
dents of the university. A choir, a 
student vestry, and other organizations 
of real parish life are in active opera- 
tion, reaching practically every Church 
student. Student delegates from The 
University Church were present at a 
recent Nation-Wide Campaign meeting 
of the Churchmen of Lincoln held 
under the auspices of Holy Trinity 
Church. They asked to have a share 
of the diocesan quota. 

A unique development in Kansas is 
the rise of Saint James’ Parish, Wich- 
ita, under the Reverend Otis E. 
Gray. Two years ago the parish was 
not in existence. Now it has an at- 
tractive church, a comfortable rectory 
and a quarter of a block of ground in 
a rapidly-growing residential section of 
the city. This has been done without 
a dollar of outside help. Not being in 
existence when the Nation-Wide Cam- 
paign apportionments were made, Saint 
James’s had no quota. Its delegates at 
the convention volunteered a pledge of 
one thousand dollars from the baby 
parish of the diocese. 

Arkansas with her sixty-four white 
parishes and missions and eighteen 
clergy, and five colored missions and 


two clergy,—less than 5,000 communi-. 
cants scattered over 53,000 square 
miles, in a population of 1,700,000, of 
whom 500,000 are colored—is a field 
to challenge the attention of the 
Church. The special problem is, of 
course, the colored work. For this 
vast colored population we have no 
schools, no hospitals and only five 
missions with a total of 258 commu- 
nicants. So far the resources of the 
general Church permit an appropria- 
tion of only $1,800 per year to this 
field for colored work. 

The special interest and triumph of 
New Mexico is Saint John’s Sanatori- 
um at Albuquerque. For the expendi- 
ture of $20,000 the Church takes title 
to a property worth more than a hun- 
dred thousand dollars. It is one of the 
best sanatoria for the tuberculous in 
New Mexico. At last reports a little 
over $9,000 had been raised. Seven 
or eight new churches were finished in 
New Mexico in 1921. 

It is interesting to note the absence 
of certain criticisms which one has 
formerly heard more than a little of. 
For instance: I have not heard in the 
five conventions a single criticism of 
the “extravagance” at headquarters. 

No one complained that his diocese 
had an unfair quota. 

Nobody “knocked” The Church at 
Work. 

No one suggested that the general. 
objectives of the Church should be 
less for the next triennium. 

Questions of all kinds were asked. 
The desire to know about the central 
organization betokened a hopeful inter- 
est as of one inquiring about matters 
of personal concern. It is possible, of 
course, that I have misread some of 
the “signs of the times”, but I know 
that I have not misread the great, gen- 
erous, responsive spirit of these dio- 
ceses. They will give a good account 
of themselves in 1922. 

The Church has made long strides 
in the direction of national unity and 
solidarity. 
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THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


TO THE PRESIDING BISHOP AND COUNCIL 


CHARLES EUGENE BETTICHER 


HE Woman’s Auxiliary first made friends with Mr. Betticher when he 

was a missionary in Alaska, when they knew something of the earnest, 
untiring work he was doing there, and it is safe to say that since then there 
was no speaker more in demand for Auxiliary meetings than he, and no 
speaker more popular at Junior Auxiliary meetings. And Mr. Betticher knew 
the Auxiliary and valued it highly, and because he so valued it, he could smile 
at it sometimes. Those who heard his list of “don’ts” at an Officers’ Conference 
once in the Church Missions House have not forgotten his advice against 
seeing difficulties and depressing speakers by a recital of them. 

As editor of Ture Spirit or Missions, the Woman’s Auxiliary also owes 
him much. He saw the whole mission field; he was deeply interested in. all 
undertakings of the Woman’s Auxiliary, especially perhaps in the United Thank. 
Offering and the United Thank Offering missionaries, and was always ready 
to use the pages of the magazine so that Auxiliary matters should have all 
possible help. And one special new project we owe to him—the United Thank 
Offering Number which he has given us for the last two years. The possibility 
of such a plan was laid before him as a suggestion from the United Thank 
Offering Treasurers’ meeting in Detroit, and from the very first he entered 
into it, or rather carried it out, most enthusiastically. He prepared the two 
numbers and wrote the letters to the Auxiliary, and the success of the plan 
is due to him. 

In trying to say a word, and it is a very inadequate one, of the gratitude of 
members of the Woman’s Auxiliary, and of the appreciation readers of THE 
Sprrit oF Missions feel toward him, the Woman’s Auxiliary secretaries at 
headquarters cannot but add a word of their own. They have been helped and 
cheered by his presence and example. Though those who worked with him 
knew how far from well he was these last years, they have seen nothing but 
brightness and joy in his work and a thoughtfulness for others which touched 
them even then and is now one of the reasons why it is very sad to know that 
they will not have his helpful, happy presence any more. 

His going was so without warning that that fact adds to our sorrow, and 
yet it seems almost characteristic—as if he had just gone out from the work 
done so happily here to bigger work which he will do still more happily, so that 
_the words of James Whitcomb Riley’s Away naturally come to mind: 

I cannot say, and I will not say 

That he is dead. He is just away! 

With a cheery smile and a wave of the hand 
He has wandered into an unknown land, 


And left us dreaming how very fair 
It needs must be since he lingers there. 


Think of him still as the same, I say, 
He is not dead—he 1s just away! 
Grace LINDLEY. 
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GLIMPSES OF LIFE IN ARCTIC ALASKA 
: By Nellie W. Landon | 


The following glimpses of the life of a missionary nurse in the Hudson Stuck 
Memorial Hospital (formerly Saint Stephen’s) at Fort Yukon, Alaska, are pages 
from a letter to a personal friend. The picture Miss Landon draws is so interesting 
that we are sure she will consent to share it with the readers of THE Spirit oF 


MISSIONS. 


had two and a half feet of snow 
in September. It stays just as 
white and dry as the day it fell. Thirty- 
six below is the coldest it has been so 
far. There has been good skating. I 
tried but it was too hard work. I like 
hunting better. I never went out that 
I did not get at least one rabbit. They 
are pure white now and you can hardly 
see them in the snow. The woods look 
like fairy palaces, beautiful beyond de- 
scription. The hoar frost makes even 
the tallest tree pure white from top 
to the ground. Then there are beau- 
tiful ptarmigans in the woods now. 
They are about the size of a large 
spring chicken and taste like them. I 
have not been able to get one myself 
but have eaten several. It has been 
too cold to go hunting for some time 
as your gun freezes as well as your- 
self. 

I am getting to be quite a “musher.” 
A “musher” is one who drives dogs. 
If you want a dog to get out of your 
way you say “mush”, and if you want 
your dogs to go you say “mush”. You 
do not really drive them, they just go, 
and go very fast, and much faster if 
they see a rabbit—across lakes and 
rivers, through woods, but always keep 
on the trail. I had a fine toboggan 
given me. They have handles like a 
plow and a place on the back for the 
“musher” to stand—when you are not 
running. I do not like to sit down and 
just ride. The first day I took the 
dogs out to “mush” them myself we 
only intended going a short distance. 


We went along spinningly, through 
woods, over rivers, across a wide lake, 
through more woods to another lake. 
Then I thought we had better turn 
around. I took hold of the leader’s 
collar, when to my astonishment they 
started as fast as they could go—or 
across the lake, through some woods, 
and out of sight. We started after 
them and although it was no laughing 
matter I could not run for laughing. 
The next time we saw them they were 
resting in the middle of the Porcupine 
River. Had they been going home 
they would never have stopped and we 
would have had a fine long walk at 
26° below. Fortunately they waited 
for us. We turned them around and 
fairly flew home. 

You will perhaps like to know some- , 
thing of how our days are spent out 
here. Sundays as well as other days 
are busy ones. There is the nursing 
and hospital work—eight patients. 
Service at 11:00 am. (native). Din- 
ner. Sunday School at 4:00 p.m. with 
such attractive children, especially the 
little ones. I had twenty-six today 
(thirty-four on roll). Evening service 
at 5:30 (native) and service at 8:00 
p.m. in English for the white people, 
who are few and far between—Doctor 
Burke and his wife, the school teacher 
and myself, and three “squaw” men 
(white men married to Indian wom- 
en). Quite a number of the young 
Indian boys and girls attend this serv- 
ice too. They are always very rever- 
ent and love to sing. 
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THE HUDSON STUCK MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, FORT YUKON, ALASKA 
This picture was taken by Archdeacon Stuck on April 25, 1918, just after his return 


from his last trip, a circuit of the Arctic coast. 


Saimt Stephen's. 


The hospital was then known as 


Bishop Rowe decided to make the endowment of this hospital a 


memorial to the memory of its founder and the name was changed accordingly 


The clock has now struck twelve 
and as tomorrow is washday I must 
get to bed and finish this some other 
time. 

The Next Day, Washday. 


The wash is over, in fact the whole 
day’s work, and I am on guard for the 
night. I feel just like Benjamin 
Franklin as I sit here writing by can- 
dle light, as our acetylene lighting 
pant is out of commission as usual. 

I will try to answer some of the 
questions which our friends at home 
ask. We are three and a half miles 
above the Arctic Circle and in some 
ways this country is well named “The 
Land of the Midnight Sun’, the land 
of ice and. snow, but when anyone says 
we have six months’ darkness and six 
months’ light I beg to differ as to the 
darkness. Here it is almost December 
and the sun rises at 10:00 a.m. and sets 
at 1:00 p.m. You may say that you 
prefer more sunlight, but we are thank- 
ful for this little. Soon we will see 
the sun just for a few minutes—as in 
July there are only a few minutes at 
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midnight when you do not see it. Now 
it goes along the horizon a:most due 
south. 


In 1862 the Reverend Robert Mc- 
Donald, a Church of England mis- 
sionary, began his work among the 
Yukon Indians. He translated the 
whole Bible, English Prayer Book and 
some hymns into the Indian tongue, a 
most colossal task as it is not a written 
language. They have no alphabet or 
characters of any kind. But they have 
learned to read the prayers and hymns, 
as the words have been spelled the way 
they sound. For instance, this is 
“Hallowed be Thy Name,”—N yooh rai 
rsuyoochootintoo. “O Lord, open 
Thou our lips,’—Kekwadhut, nikijit- 
nyiwhottevaniis. Some ask if we learn 
a new language. Yes, we try very 
hard and have learned many words. If 
some one comes in and we ask them 
how they feel and they say something 
that sounds like mirgi they mean 
“good” but if they say mirzi kkwa, 
they mean “no good”. Or if one of 
the little sick children says something 
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that sounds like sizgitkwiltsik, they are 
hungry, and if you give them a cracker 
they are happy. 

Now as to the kind of food we eat. 
Needless to say it all comes out of 
cans, or dried in boxes. 
glass of milk! I am afraid I will for- 
get what it looks like—but then we 
have plenty of canned milk and dried 
fruit and canned vegetabies of all 
kinds, spinach, tomatoes, peas, aspara- 
gus, beets, cabbage, etc. Our potatoes 
are dried. Our eggs are powdered. 
The meat (O, for a nice piece of 
lamb !)—well, it would not be so bad 
if you could know how old the mon- 
ster moose was before you shot him, 
and pick out a tender one. I am afraid 
the one we have is rather old as he, or 
it, weighed a ton or more. The cari- 
bou meat is a little better. It all tastes 
good if you can get it into shape to 
swallow. We insist on having fish on 
Friday for a change and it is fine. 

We have breakfast at 8:30 (after 
feeding the patients). We have two 
girls, aged 14 and 18, that we are try- 
ing to bring up in the way they should 
go and give them a home—which is 
not an easy task where morals are so 
lacking, but the bishop sent them to us. 
They are doing much better than at 
first. We used to be hunting for them 
most of the time. Now they are happy 
and contented and quite a help. We 
also have a young Indian man who 
chops the wood, carries the water from 
a hole in the river, and keeps up the 
fires. He is nirzi!/—very good. Be- 
sides these three and our patients there 
is only Miss Gunz (the other nurse) 
who is doing the cooking—my turn 
next—Miss Cleaver and myself, living 
in the hospital. 

I will try to picture the village to 
you. It is not a town. We have no 
streets, only trails wide enough for 
your two feet, and the life is most 
crude. The population varies. Most 
of the time there are between two 
hundred and three hundred,: and at 
Christmas time they say there are as 


Oh, for a nice. 


many as six hundred here. Other 
times they are out on their trap lines— 
hunting, fishing and chopping wood— 
their only means of making a living. 
Every family has a dog team; they 
could not live without them. Five min- 
utes’ walk back of the vilage will bring 
you to a beautiful lake. Keep on and 
you will come: to one after another— 
all sizes. In these lakes live. many 
hundreds of muskrats. For the skin 
of every one of these animals you get 
two dollars at the store in the spring. 
In between the village and these lakes 
are woods of spruce and willow with 
many narrow trails running through 
them. In these woods are rabbits by 
the thousands, many willow grouse, 
spruce hens, ptarmigans, ermines, por- 
cupines, etc., and so many ducks in the 
summer time. Of course to get the 
larger and more valuable furs they go 
fifty, sixty or more miles away and 
are gone for weeks at a time. Those 
that have gone out and come back 
have had no success at all.. They say 
it is on account of the forest fires last 
summer; whole islands were burned 
up. 

I am most happy and contented in 
my work here though there are times 
when I have to make myself forget 
that I am so far away from friends 
and things that mean so much to me. 
Most especially I miss the Blessed Sac- 
rament. There is not a priest in the 
whole interior of Alaska. We are 
hoping one will come in over the trail. 
The last time we received the Sacra- 
ment was in Seattle the morning we 
sailed. Think of Christmas without 
it! It is very helpful to know there 
is a Spiritual Communion for those 
hindered from Sacramental Com- 
munion and it means far more to me 
than I expected it would to rise early 
on Sunday morning and Saints’ days 
and read the service in my room and 
to offer and present all my desires, 
wishes, joys and sorrows. It helps to 
fulfill the desire to receive Him whom 
we cannot receive Sacramentally. 
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MEMORIAL SERVICE 


On Thursday, February ninth, there was held at the Church of the Incarnation, 


New York, a memorial service for Miss 
the Bishop of Alaska and Bishop Lloyd. 


Julia C. Emery. Addresses were made by 


We regret that it is not possible to publish both addresses in full, but there is 
available only a stenographic report of that of Bishop Lloyd. We are glad, however, 
to share with the readers of Tue Spirit or Missions the beautiful words of 
appreciation of one who was so closely associated with Miss Emery during twenty 


years of devoted service. 


T is a striking thought that we are 

assembled here to thank God for the 
life of perhaps the most shy and the 
most retiring servant whom the Ameri- 
can Church ever knew. And yet that 
body which represents the strength and 
the power and the authority of the 
Church, prevented from suspending its 
labors, has thought it only fit that a 
delegation, in the persons of the Bishop 
of Georgia and the Rector of Saint 
Thomas’s Church, in this city, should 
be here in the name of the Church to 
join in our offering. 

I suppose that there is no soul iden- 
tified with the work of this Church 
anywhere in the world who would not 
count it a privilege to be here this 
morning, to do honor to that servant. 
In this congregation are represented all 
who work and all who pray from all 
over the world, to do honor to the 
person who studied to prevent herself 
from being observed. Is it not strik- 
ing? 

And yet another thing. I do not be- 
lieve in our time any single servant of 
the American Church rendered more 
effective service in the Church’s work 
than this woman. Estimated in the 
matter of drawing people to give them- 
selves to the service we must answer 
for, I question whether there is any 
single person to whom as many would 
point as the source of their inspiration, 
whether men or women. Whether con- 
sidered from the standpoint of finan- 
cial assistance, I question whether any 
single person has showed as many peo- 
ple the real use of the money God gave 
them or the privilege that came to 
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them in its use, as this retiring woman. 
Or considered from the point of view 
of a completed enterprise, I question 
whether there is any single person who 
has served the Church in our genera- 
tion who is identified more entirely 
with the completion of that for which 
people prayed and served and made 
offerings than this woman. 

And yet—am I not right ?—not one 
of those things comes to our thought 
this morning, They are all as though 
they were nothing. We have come here 
to thank God that we have seen the 
servant of Jesus Christ finish her 
course with joy. The Bishop of Alaska 
has just now said to us that it was 
personality. Yes, it was personality; 
but did anybody ever come in contact 
with Miss Emery without knowing it 
was personality illuminated? Mani- 
festly the Spirit of God was with her. 

The gentleness of the woman—why, 
it was easy to think any force might 
have pushed it aside; and yet she 
steadily and without wavering and con- 
tinuously gave herself to the task 
which she had chosen. And everyone 
loved her even when they disagreed 
with her. 

And her astonishing understanding! 
You know I walked right by her side 
for twenty years. I observed her and 
took courage because she was the ex- 
hibit of what a mortal can be if the 
mortal will let the Master use her. His 
gracious kindness hedged about and 
made it possible for her to live in the 
only atmosphere that she could have 
survived in, for outside of her home 
she belonged to everybody. She shared 
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everybody’s grief. I never heard her 
speak two ways. 

And the beautifullest thing of all— 
and I think you and I will carry it 
along with us the rest of our journey— 
was her superb courage. She never 
was afraid, though so little in her 
body, and so easily, easily embar- 
rassed ; so certain the other person was 
right; so certain the other person was 
wiser, yet following the light as she 
saw it without wavering. 

I have gone into her office again and 
again and again, when the Board 
seemed to be almost ready to give up, 
just to look in Miss Emery’s face and 
see how she was thinking about it ; and 
the quietness and the serenity of her 
smile could come from but one source. 
She knew the Master’s promise was 
good and she sent me back to my place 
to smile at the Board’s pessimism. 

You know the thing I believe her 
example will bless us most in is sug- 
gested in the Gospel that happens to 
fall for this service—the Master’s 
serenity when He looked out on the 
damage that was being done every- 
where. The servants came and said, 
“Master, must we destroy the dam- 


age?” “No; (He said} “let itsatones 
let it alone.”’ Can you think the quiet- 
ness? Can you think the serenity? 
Can you think the knowledge of what 
the end will be in these words? Let it 
alone until the harvest. Treat them all 
alike. 


You know I think Miss Emery was 
a living witness of just what that 
serenity in our Master was. I think 
she was an exhibit of the gift He gave 
the disciples when, appearing to them 
after Easter, he said, “Be at peace.” 
Can you think Miss Emery fright- 
ened? Can you think her disturbed 
and apprehensive? Her serenity went 
through her working days, and in the 
evening it was her serenity that one 
almost stood in awe of as she waited 
for her Master’s summons, Or take 
it backward. People who know never 
make haste. People who know are 
never overwrought. People who know 
are the strong ones who sustain those 
who are afraid. People who know ex- 
hibit the strength and the dignity and 
the power of your Lord. 


Such was Miss Emery. Follow her 
as she followed Christ. 


THE MARY E. HART MEMORIAL 


HE delegates of the Woman’s Aux- 
Tiutiary to Detroit will remember that 
at the Triennial of 1919 we thought 
lovingly and gratefully of what Miss 
Mary E. Hart did for the Church 
when she started the work of the Lit- 
tle Helpers. As we all know, Miss 
Hart was a devoted officer of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of Western New 
York, and it was through her loving 
thought that she and her little nephew, 
Gaylord Hart Mitchell, organized the 
work which has done so much for the 
children of the Church and through 
them for the children in our missions. 
At the Triennial it was decided that 
theré should be a memorial to Miss 


Hart, and the following resolution was 
passed : 

Resolved, that the Mary E. Hart 
Memorial be made in the form of a 
gift of $5,000 for the school for 
Navajo Indians, it being understood 
that Western New York will contribute 
$1,000 and do all work connected with 
the raising of the fund. 


Since then it has seemed wise to 
make a slight change in the destination 
of this memorial gift“and to add it to 
the $5,000 given from the United 
Thank Offering for a hospital at San 
Juan, New Mexico, in order that there 
may be one strong mission work there 
instead of two possibly weaker ones. 
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The: hospital, however, will do much 
teaching among the Indians, so that 
the object is not radically changed. 
The diocese of Western New York has 
worked faithfully for this memorial, 
and, of course, has given much the 
largest share. About $2,000, however, 
is still needed. It is quite unthinkable 


that we should go to Portland with 
this small memorial incomplete, so the 
attention of the branches is called to 
the fact that gifts are needed. Mrs. 
P. N. Nicholas, 250 Washington 
Street, Geneva, N. Y., is the chairman 
of the committee, and will be glad to 
hear from the different branches. 


THE OFFICERS’ CONFERENCE 


HE Officers’ Conference of the Wo- 

man’s Auxiliary was held on Thurs- 
day, February sixteenth, in the Board 
Room of the Church Missions House, 
and was preceded by the celebration 
of the Holy Communion at 10:00 a.m. 
in the chapel. The subject of the con- 
ference was Field Work, but as Mrs. 
Biller who was to have presented the 
subject was prevented from being 
present the general plan was changed 
somewhat. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Miss Lindley and the following dio- 
ceses were represented: Long Island, 
Newark, New York and Michigan. 

Mrs. Browning of Newark read the 
message of sympathy for Miss Emery’s 
sisters prepared by the committee ap- 
pointed at the January Conference for 
that purpose, and Miss Theresa 
Emery’s reply. 
~ Miss Lindley announced the election 
of Mr. Franklin as vice-president of 
the Council, which election had taken 
place at the February meeting. She 
also spoke of Miss Emery’s book, A 
Century of Endeavor. This history of 
the Board of Missions for the one hun- 
dred years of its life is of the greatest 
value and Miss Lindley urged upon 
the women that they do their utmost 
to ensure for this book the circulation 
which it should have. The Alaskan 
Calendar, which can be obtained at 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York, price 
fifty cents, was also mentioned, as 
were the two new United Thank Of- 
fering leaflets. 


It was announced that the report of 
the committee appointed by the Coun- 
cil to consider the matter of the rela- 
tionship of the Woman’s Auxiliary and 
the Church Service League had been 
sent to the diocesan presidents though 
formal action. by the Council had not 
yet been taken. 

The Conference had the very great 
pleasure of listening to a most inter- 
esting talk by Mrs. A. A. Gilman of 
Hankow, China. d 

It will be remembered that in 1912 
the eleven dioceses of the English, 
Ganadian and American Churches in 
China united to form the Chung Hua 
Sheng Kung Hui (The Holy Catholic 
Church in China). In 1915 this Church 
established its own Board of Missions 
which carries on its own missionary 
work. In 1918 the three presidents of 
the American Woman’s Auxiliary in 
China drew up a letter to their own 
Bishops asking their approval of a 
plan to consult the women of the Eng- 
lish missions in China as to whether 
or not they would like to form 
branches of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 
The development was most interesting. 
Upon the advice of Bishop Roots it 
was decided to write to the executive 
committee of the Chinese Mission of 
the Chinese Church a letter to the ef- 
fect that the Hankow Branch of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary would like to in- 
vite one delegate from each of the 
eleven dioceses to talk over the possi- 
ble formation of a National Woman’s 
Auxiliary for China, This letter met 
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with cordial response and instead of 
one delegate from each diocese it was 
decided that one white and one Chi- 
nese delegate should be sent. Pekin, 
however, decided not to send any dele- 
gates, as to them the formation of an 
auxiliary for women would be a back- 
ward step. In their estimation men 
and women should not be separated in 
their work—an interesting point of 
view of our Chinese sisters! 

Mrs. Gilman reported that the dele- 
gates who had been sent carried on 
most interesting discussions in regard 
to their name, method of organization, 
activities, etc. It was finally decided 
that the name Woman’s Missionary 


Band be adopted and work for the 
future was planned—one interesting 
feature being Mission Study, for which 
a series of lessons has been prepared. 


THE APRIL CONFERENCE 


HE April Conference will be held 
he the Church Missions House on 
the morning of Thursday, April the 
twentieth, at 10:30 o’clock. 

The celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion which always precedes the con- 
ference will be held in the chapel at 
ten o’clock. 

The subject of the conference will 
be Plans for the Triennial. 


HOW CAN WE STOP? 


The following interesting letter has recently been received from Mrs. Claude M. 
Lee, the wife of the doctor in charge of Saint Andrew’s Hospital, Wusih, China: 


IAREE thousand people, one Ameri- 

can hospital with forty beds! That 
is Wusih, and only seventy miles from 
the great port city of Shanghai. It is 
free clinic day at Saint Andrew’s Dis- 
pensary. From all over the city and 
outlying villages, and countryside, the 
sick who are too poor to pay for treat- 
ment, have gathered, Old men and 
women, fathers and mothers on whom 
whole families depend, little children, 
and tiny, pitiful sick babies. The 
scene, more than any other about the 
hospital, brings to my mind the time 
long ago when our Lord, in His human 
form, went about doing good. These 
poor people are so helpless, so poverty- 
stricken, so in need of care, and they 
gather here in much the same spirit 
which must have brought the suffering 
multitudes about the feet of the 
Saviour. Only one day in the week is 
this free clinic held, for, like all mis- 
sion hospitals, Saint Andrew’s must be 
as nearly self-supporting as possible, 
and that in spite of the invaluable help 
it receives from time to time from 
home is a hard struggle in these days 
of high prices, But who could pass by 


heedless of the appeal of these suffer- 
ing ones who cannot pay even the 
small fee ordinarily charged? So on 
Wednesday afternoons the gates are 
wide to all who come, “without money 
and without price”. 

This clinic though is becoming an 
increasing drain on the hospital re- 
sources. Doctor Lee and Doctor Pott 
are really worried. They wonder 
whether they will be able to keep it up. 
Two hundred and fifty patients one 
afternoon, all to have medicines or 
surgical dressings, all free. How can 
we go on doing it? But how can we 
stop? The poor have learned to de- 
pend on this clinic and we cannot dis- 
appoint them. It seems absurd to say 
it, but one dollar a day right through 
the year would keep that clinic going. 
During one afternoon fifteen dollars 
worth of quinine a'one was given away, 
but that was only once. 

Doctor John W. Wood has been at 
Saint Andrew’s, Wusih. He knows its 
worth. I am sure he will be glad to 
say a good word on our behalf to any- 
one who cares to write him at 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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A LIST OF LEAFLETS 


Leaflets are free unless price is noted. Address Educational Division, Department of 
Missions, Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, stating 
quantity wanted 


Remittance should be made payable to LEWIS B. FRANKLIN, Treasurer. 


Alaska 


The Borderland of the Pole. 5c. 
The Arctic Hospital. 10c. 


Brazil 
Under the Southern Cross. 5c. 


China 
The Chung Hua Sheng Kung. (Holy 
Catholic Chureb in China.) 
Plans of Proposed Buildings at Nan- 
chang. 
Help Us Open the Gates of Nanchang. 
Kuling School. 


Cuba, Porto Rico and Virgin Islands 


The Pearl of the Antilles. 5c. 
In the Track of the Trade Winds. 5c. 
Japan 
Saint Agnes’s, Kyoto. 
Missionary Problems and Policies in 
Japan. 20e. 


Liberia 
Our Foothold in Africa. 


Philippines 
Tne Cross, The Flag and The Church. 
From Head-Axe to Scalpel. 


5e. 


Panama Canal Zone 
When Dreams Come True. 


United States 


INDIANS 
Our Indian Schools in South Dakota. 5c. 


ForEIGN-BORN PEopLes IN U. S. 
The Hastern Orthodox Church. 10c. 
Foreign-born Americans. (lIllus.) 50c. 
The Czecho-Slovaks. 10c. 
Americans All. (Poems.) 

How to Reach the Foreign-Born, _ 
Chureh of Denmark and the Anglican 
Communion. 10ce. x 

iC. 


Norwegian and English Churches. 
Friendliness. 

The Vestments of the Church of Den- 
mark. 2c. 


SouTHERN MoUNTAINEERS 
Appalachia.  5e. 


Devotional 


Prayers for Missions. 

A Litany for Missions. Y 

Mid-Day Intercession for Missions. 

Mid-Day Prayer Card, | 

Parish Prayers for Missions. 

An Office of Intercession for the Church 
and Her Mission. 60c. 


, Miscellaneous 
A Soldier’s Vision of Missions. 
Designated and Special Gifts. 
Women in the Mission Field. 


969 
978 
979 
1252 


The Church and the World. 

At Home. : 

Abroad. 

50,000 Miles in Fifty Minutes. 5c. 


Educational Division, Department of Missions 


3000 
3060 
3094 
3095 


3007 
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Church Dictionary. 25c¢. 

A Service for Missionary Day. 

Mission Study Class: Place and Value. 

Ten Missionary Stories. 10c. 

Descriptive List of Plays and Pageants. 

Lives That Have Helped. 20c. 

The Making of Modern Crusaders. 20c. 

Missionary Anthem, “Thus Saith the 
Lord.” 10c. 

World Problems and Christianity—Out- 
line for Programme Meetings. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary 


1 Suggestions for Service. 

Bible Readings. 

12 Reorganization of the Box Work. 

15 New Plans. 

17 What the Auxiliary Can Do for Re- 
ligious Education, 


20 Hand-Book. 10c. 

21 Suggestions for Educational Secre- 
taries. 

22 How to Lead a Discussion Group. 

26 A Devotional Hxercise. 

30-31-32 Suggestions for Presidents, 
Secretaries, Treasurers. 5c a set. 


100 uns ae O. Resolution and Prayer 
ard. 

How Are We Giving to Our U.T.O.? 

The Little Blue Box. 

The Mighty Cent. 

From Small gs era 

The U. T. O. of 1622. 

Peace, 

Helps for U. T. O. Treasurers, 

What Mary Saw. 

Seed Value of the U. T. O. 
nited Thank Offering Catechism. 
Prayer for the Woman’s Auxiliary. 

A Half Century of Progress. 
Church Service League Prayer Card. 
U. T. O. An Interpretation. 
World. 
hurch, 


Pageant—The Awaitin 
The Challenge of the 


Department of Religious Education 


Religious Education in the Church, 

Grade Conferences for Teachers of Chris- 
tian Nurture. 650c. 

Teacher Training, Standard Course. 

Teacher Training, Plan for Partial 
Credit. 

Teacher Training, Field Plan. 

Little Helpers’ Membership Card. 2c. 

Little Helpers’ Prayers for Parents. 

Little Helpers’ Mite Boxes (paper). lc. 

Prayer or Church Schoo Service 


League. 

Little Helpers’ Department of Church 
School. 

Little Helpers’ Letters to the Parents. 


ADVERTISING—MISCELLANEOUS 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
CHICAGO™ ©. 7U. SHA. 


Will send you free upon request the complete 50th 
anniversary catalog of general merchandise. This 
book will bring you the full advantage of all our 
Fifty Years’ experience in creating low prices on 
goods of standard, serviceable quality. 


Our Export Department is shipping regularly to all 
parts of the world. OUR MISSIONARY BUREAU 
attends te the assembling, packing and shipping of 
missionary baggage and supplies. Save money by 
taking advantage of our low foreign freight rates. 
Ask for our Missionary Circular No. 50-J. 


Our customers order from us absolutely without risk. ADDRESS DESK R 


We gig: Sh geet ao Merchandise DUPLEX 
in t 
ao ema RICHMOND, VA. 


(ARCHER G. SONE, 


The Schilling Press, Inc. 


RINTERS 
of Quality 


Grants, Gifts and Loans, 


137-139 East 25th St NEW YORK AmericanChurchBuilding FundCommission 
i 281 Fourth Avenue New York 


If you are not a regular subscriber to 


Che Spirit of Missions 


Why not subscribe now P 


$1.00 A YEAR 


CHRIST HOSPITAL 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


(Episcopal Church), offers three years’ course 
of Training for Nurses. Pupils eligible for 
State Registration. Allowance $15.00 monthly. 
Apply to Rev. Thomas A. Hyde, Chaplain- 
Superintendent 


Van Duzen Bells “UR 


Sormerly Van Duzen & Tift 


Guaranteed Genuine Bell Metal 
Bells made of Copper and Tin. 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


emoand gumbliye TROY, NY. 
The E. W. Van Duzen Co. 220 BROADWAY, NY. CITY 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Est. 1837 428-434 East Second St. Send for catalogue, 


eigdler, [nc.56.CLO"SmMew York 


WINDOWS - MEMORIALS 
(N-WOOD - STONE: BRASS: SILVER 
EMBROIDERIES: FABRICS 
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American Church 
HMlissionary Society 


ORGANIZED Aprit 13, 1861 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF 
THE STATE oF NEw York 


Holds and administers Trust 
Funds amounting to $173,205 for 
maintenance of evangelical work 
in: 


United States 
Brazil 
Cuba 


President; WILLIAM JAY SCHIEF- 
FELIN, Ph.D. 


Secretary: Rev. FRaNKLIN J. 
CLARK 


Treasurer: Lewis B. FRANKLIN 


Office: 281 Fourth Ave., New York 


Legal Title: 
“‘The American Church Missionary Society’’ 


The General 


Theological Seminary 
Chelsea Square, N. Y. City 


This is the only Seminary under 
the control of the General Conven- 
tion of the Episcopal Church. 

The regular course of three years 
covers a thorough study of all the 
usual departments of Theological 
training, and Students, after the fiist 
year, may specialize in certain De- 
partments. 

Students may, without .extra charge, 
under the advice of the Dean and 
Faculty, attend certain courses at 
Columbia or New York Universities. 

Scholarship aid is given when 
needed. 

For details, address 


THE DEAN, 


1 Chelsea Square, 
New York City. 


Every Parish Library 
Should Have This Book 


FrOR more than 100 years consecrated men and 
women have lived and labored that the spread 

of Christ's Kingdom might be accomplished 

through the missionary work of the Church. 


It is your work just as it was theirs. Do you 
know as much about it as you should? 


A CEN TURY . OF EN DEA VOR 


is the record of the first 100 years of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society. 
Miss Emery was head of the Woman's Auxiliary for forty years. Every member of 
the Church who is interested in Missions should read her book. All will find in it an 


inspiration to missionary endeavor. 


Miss Emery'’s book should be in every parish library and in every public library. 


Is it in yours? 


“A Century of Endeavor” will be sent postpaid upon receipt of $1.50. Cloth 
Bound, 480 pages. Address all communications to 


THE BOOK STORE 


Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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iscopal 
cre eo Berkeley Divinity School 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


=) Address 
Affiliated with Harvard University Rev. William Palmer Ladd, D. D. 


— Dean 


For Catalog, address THE DEAN. 


CHURCH TRAINING ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


AND CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


DEACONESS HOUSE | | srmittesa tine caer prover 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


MARY EVERETT LADD, B.L.., Principal. 
provides for resident students a two 


ears’ course of study and training in 
Af 


De scuical Wot aoe nceya : ALL SAINTS SCHOOL 


or Deaconesses. 
ADDRESS SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 


DEACONESS CLARA M. CarTER A church school for girls and children 
708 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. ; r 
The Bishop, President 


Miss Helen S. Peabody, Principal 


The Evangelical Education Society 


OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
Office, 130 South 22nd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AIDS STUDENTS FOR THE MINISTRY 
and Distributes Evangelical Literature 
President, William S. Harvey. Active Vice- 
President, Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Garland, D.D. 
General Secretary, Rev. S. Lord Gilberson, M.A. 
Treasurer, Alfred Lee, Esq. General Counsel, 
Harold Goodwin, Esq. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
@ and bequeath to “THE EVANGEL- 


THE PR 
ESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH,’ incorporated 
by the legislature of Pennsylvania, the first 
Monday in November, one thousand eight. hun- 
y~ A ollars or———— 
Real Estate, to be used for the general pur- 
poses of the Society. 


PATRICK BRONTE 


a story, by James Senior, published 
by the Stratford Co.; price, $1.35. 
NEEDLECRAFT, 12 months for 50 
cents stamps. 
EVERY CHILD’S MAGAZINE, 
$1.50 a year, trial copy for 8 cents stamps 


Send for the new Magazine Catalogue for — 
1922. It's free. 


Order from 
JAMES SENIOR, - Lamar, Missouri 


The New York Tratning School 
for Deaconesses 


Prepares Women for Religious Work 
as Deaconesses, Missionaries or Trained 


Workers in Religious Education and Jno.WILLIAMS, ING. 
Social Service. Address BRONZE FOUNDRY 
: 556 Wesr 27™ Street (Dye S} 
NEw Yorx Ciry 


DEACONESS DAHLGREN or 
DEACONESS GILLESPY 
St. Faith’s House, 419 West 110th Street 


New York, N. Y. Bronze lablets 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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The Theological Bepart- 
ment of the Gniversity 
of the South 


SEWANEE ~- - TENN. 


An integral pcrtion of 
the University, where 
the student of, The- 
ology meets in the 
frank intercourse of a 
common life, with the 
student of History and 
Literature on the one 
hand, and with the 
student of Science on 
the other. 


For Catalogue, Addrese 
THE DEAN 


of the Theological Department 
SEWANEE - - - TENN. 


Che Divinity Srhonl 
of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church 


in Philadelphia 


Exchangeable Credits with the Univers- 
ity of Pennsylvania. Remission of Fees 
in Study for A.M. and Ph.D. 


FACULTY 


Rev. GEORGE G. BARTLETT, S.T.D., 
ean, 

Homiletics and Pastoral Care. 

Rev. i ox aa M. ROBINSON, S8.T.D., 


Liturgics, Church Polity and 
Canon Law 

Rey. JAMES ALAN MONTGOMERY, 
Ph.D. .D., 

Ola ~ Testament Literature and 


Rev. GEORGE. C. FOLEY, S.T.D., 
Systematic Divinity 
Rev. JOSEPH CULLEN AYER, Ph.D., 
BON Ecclesiastical History. 
Rev. ROYDEN atte YERKHS, Ph.D., 
.L.D History of Religions. 
Rev. 1epORGE AS BARTON, 2 heD:, 


New Testament Literature and 
Language. 

Rev. S. U. MITMAN, Ph.D., 
Religious Pedagogy. 


For Catalogue, send to the Dean, Rev. GEORGE 
G. BARTLETT, 207 St. Mark’s Square, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 
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St. Stephen’s College 


is the only official college of 
the Episcopal Church in the 
East. Planned for men de- 
siring an all-around under- 
graduate education, and for 
those looking forward to 
graduate courses elsewhere 
in Law, Journalism, the 
Ministry, Social Service, 
Literature and Commerce. 
It grants the Bachelor’s De- 
gree in Arts. 


It has five notes: Sim- 
plicity of Living, Democratic 
Fellowship, Blunt Sincerity, 
Virile Religion, Sound 
Scholarship. The Cost is 
$500 a year for everything. 


Address President Bell, 


Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Che Protestant Episcopal 
Chealogical Seminary 
in Hirginia 


Special Instruction for Students 
Going to the Missionary Field 


Session Opens Third Wednesday 
in September 


Special Students Admitted 


This Seminary has founded all the 
Foreign Missions of the Episcopal 
Church except where in recent years 
the Church has followed the flag into 
our newly acquired Colonial posses- 
sions. It has given more than eighty 
men to the Foreign Field. 


For catalogues, apply to 


THE DEAN 


Theological Seminary, Va. 


(4ips| 
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Church Furnishings 


IN GOLD, SILVER, BRASS, 
BRONZE, MARBLE and WOOD 


Pulpits Chalices 
Candlesticks Baptismal Fonts 
Alms and Receiving Basins 
Altar and Processional Crosses 
Lecterns Credences 
Memorial Tablets in Brass or Bronze 


Stained Glass 


SPAULDING AND COMPANY 
Michigan Ave. and Van Buren St., CHICAGO 


Altars 


Chancel Rails 


a 
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An Easter Gift 


A BOOK OF PRAYERS 


together with 
Psalms and Hymns and Spiritual Songs, Ancient and Modern 


Compiled by 
CHARLES W. LEFFINGWELL, D.D., LL.D. 


Rector Emeritus of St. Mary’s School, Knoxville, Illinois 


Bishop Tuttle writes: 


“Tt is a treasury of 
gems.”’ 


arrangement. . . . In the first place, it is 
not based on the model of the Breviary, as 


are so many handbooks of devotion, nor is it 


spiritua 
The Bishop of Springfield: “Excellent and 


edifying. 
Bishop Griswold: “TY have already examined 
the book and find that I can use it myself, 


and can commend it to others. You seem 
to me to have used your leisure time to ad- 
vantage. I hope the book will help many 
souls in the way of devotion.” 

The Living Church: “Tt is different from 
all the familiar manuals, both in matter and 


particularly fitted for those who are in re- 
ligious establishments. It is rather a com- 
pendium of prayers and meditations suited to 
the use of well-trained Churchmen. igi 
Dr. Leffingwell’s book contains neither senti- 
mentalities, outworn infelicities, nor expres- 
sions which have no echo in modern personal 
experience. It will be found a distinctive 
help to those who wish to grow in grace and 
in knowledge of the King in His Kingdom.” 


Price, 90 cts.; By mail, $1.00. 


PUBLISHED BY 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO., 1801-1811 Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Two Cents a Week 
Will Bring 


The Dpivit of Missions 


Each Month for a Year 


With Your Help We Are Going to 
Double Our Subscription List 
1m 1922 


The Spirit of Missions 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for a fai ales subscription for THE SpIRIT oF 


Missions, to begin (if new) with the number. 


Subscription Rate: In U. S. $1.00 a year. Canada and Foreign $1.25 


The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society 
Composed of All Members of the 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
(President, The Presiding Bishop of the Church) 


THE GENERAL CONVENTION 


Whose membership includes all the bishops of the Church, four clerical and four lay 
elected deputies from each diocese, and one clerical and one lay elected deputy from 
each missionary district, meets triennially and determines the general lines of work which 
is to be carried into execution by 


THE PRESIDING BISHOP AND COUNCIL 


The Right Reverend Daniel Sylvester Tuttle, p.p., Presiding Bishop 
The Right Reverend Thomas F. Gailor, p.p., President of the Council 
x Mr. Lewis B. Franklin, Vice-President and Treasurer 
— The Reverend Franklin J. Clark, Secretary 


é Mr. Charles A. Tompkins, Assistant Treasurer , 
ELECTED BY GENERAL CONVENTION 
The Right Reverend Wm. C. Brown, p.p: Mr. Stephen Baker 
The Right Reverend Thomas F. Gailor, p.p. Mr. John Stewart Bryan 
The Right Reverend William Lawrence, D.p. Mr: Lewis B. Franklin 
The Right Reverend E. S. Lines, p.p. Mr. Burton Mansfield 
The Right Reverend T. 1. Reese, pb.p. Mr. Samuel Mather 
The Reverend J. E. Freeman, p.p. Mr. Frederic C. Morehouse 
The Reverend Alexander Mann, D.p. Mr. Harper Sibley 
The Reverend W. H, Milton, p.p.’ Mr. H. C. Wyckoff 
The Reverend E. M. Stires, p.p. Mr. George W. Pepper 
ELECTED BY THE PROVINCES 
I. The Right Reverend J. DeW. Perry, p.p. V. The Right Reverend C. P. Anderson, p Dp. 

Il. Mr. Wm. M. Baldwin. VI. Mr. James H. Pershing. 

Ill. The Right Reverend J. G. Murray, p.p. VII. The Reverend Z. B. T. Phillips, p.p. 

IV. The Right Reverend F. F.. Reese, p.p. VIII. The Right Reverend I. W. Keator, p.p. 

DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONS AND CHURCH EXTENSION 
John W. Wood, p.c.L., Executive Secretary and Acting Foreign Secretary 
The Reverend Arthur R. Gray, p.v., Secretary The Reverend Artley B. Parson, Asst. Secretary 
é for Latin America The Reverend Carroll M. Davis, 
William C. Sturgis, pu.p., Educational Secretary Domestie Secretary 


Assistant Educational Secretary The Reverend Thomas Burgess, Secretary for 
work among Foreign-Born Americans 


DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
The Reverend William E. Gardner, p.p., Executive Secretary 
The Reverend Lester Bradner, PuH.p., Secretary The Reverend Paul Micou, M.a., Secretary 
Edward Sargent, Secretary , Miss Frances H. Withers, Secretary 
Miss Agnes M. Hall, Assistant Secretary 
DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN SOCIAL SERVICE 
The Reverend Charles N. Lathrop, Executive Secretary 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLICITY 
The Reverend R. F. Gibson, Executive Secretary 
The Reverend Charles E. Betticher, Editorial Secretary 
€ 
DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE 
Lewis B. Franklin, Executive Secretary 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NATION-WIDE CAMPAIGN 


The Reverend W. H. Milton, p.v., Executive Secretary 
The Reverend R. W. Patton, D.p., Campaign Director The Reverend L. G. Wood, Field Secretary + 
The Reverend R. Bland Mitchell, ‘Cor. Sec. The Reverend B. T. Kemerer, Field Secretary 
Alfred Newbery, Secretary, Speakers’ Bureau 


THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY TO THE PRESIDING BISHOP AND COUNCIL ~ ay 
Miss Grace Lindley, Executive Secretary : 


Mrs. George Biller, Organizing Secretary ti 
Miss Emily C. Tillotson, Educational Secretary Mrs. G. B. K. Wade, ce re ae 
Miss Laura F.. Boyer, Asst. Educational Secretary Miss Ellen I, Flanders, Office Secretary 


All communications for the Presiding Bishop and Council or for an 
s y of the Departments, should 
be addressed to the Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New ork, Nios 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS: $1.00 A YEAR 9 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


